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THE WEEK. 


THE treaty of peace between Russia and Japan 
was signed at Portsmouth on Tuesday. It contains 
fifteen articles and two additional articles. The 
fifteen articles have no surprises and are exactly what 
they were understood to be. Of the two additional 
articles, one provides that the boundary which is to 
define Russian and Japanese Sakhalin is to be arranged 
on the spot by a special Boundary Commission. The 
other gives the two armies eighteen months in which 
to carry out the evacuation of Manchuria. After the 
eighteen months the two parties will only be allowed to 
leave as railway guards fifteen soldiers to every kilo- 
metre of the line. The correspondents have started a 
lively discussion about the pens used by the signa- 
tories, and their little tricks and gestures in writing. 
It is more important to notice the excellent tone of the 
brief speeches in which they complimented each other 
at the end and marked their satisfaction in the 
restored friendship of the two countries. 





Tue Tsar sent a telegram on Friday in last week 
to General Linievitch which to the outside world looks 
merely ridiculous and offensive. In this message the 
Tsar describes his army as on the eve of an important 
victory. Japan, he explains, yielded to Russia’s con- 
ditions, and therefore confident though he was of the 
prowess of his army, he did not think it right to expose 
his soldiers to fresh horrers of war for the sake of 
half of a remote island which Japan ceded to Russia 
so lately as 1875. The message has been generally 
regarded as an attempt to brave out the facts of 
Russia’s signal losses. But it is probably more than 
this. It is in one sense a true statement, for it 
was undoubtedly Japan’s wise and courageous deci- 
sion to abate her demands that made peace possible. 
The bureaucracy is now confronted with a dangerous 
situation in the Far East, and the Tsar, as a matter of 
policy, gives his own version of the peace. It does 
not matter to him that the version strikes outsiders as 
stupid and unchivalrous. The important thing to him 
is how the version strikes his soldiers. There are 
grave rumours (their accuracy it is impossible to judge 
at present) of discontent in General Linievitch’s army, 
and whether the army is angry or not the bureaucracy 
is naturally anxious to give as lenient an impression as 
it can of its own failures. 





For the moment interest has shifted from Russia 
to Japan. The populace of Tokio has not proved itself 
capable of the common sense and composure that 
marked the conduct of its Government and representa- 
tives, and the news of peace has been followed by riots 
in which ten Christian churches have been destroyed, 
the house of the Minister of the Interior has been 
burnt, and large numbers of people have been wounded. 
According to the telegrams the indignation is due to 
three causes—the belief that the peace is a bad one, 
the refusal of the Government to make known the 
details, and discontent because public meetings of 
protest have been forbidden. The trouble was inflamed 
by a very Russian-like proceeding in the arbitrary 
arrest by the Government of five leaders of opinion 
who had condemned the peace. It certainly looks as 
if the Government has been unwise to maintain to the 
last the secrecy and absolutism which have marked its 
behaviour throughout the war. 


IT isnot improbable that the reports of the riots 
are exaggerated. Still, they are disappointing events, 
for they destroy the illusion that the people of Japan, 
like its Government, regarded the transactions at 
Portsmouth with a tranquil common sense which would 
refuse to let the world know of its mortification. The 
negotiations looked like a patriotic conspiracy to try 
to get better terms out of Russia, and if that aim 
missed, to accept a wise compromise with a sober and 
serene self-restraint. The events at Tokio suggest that 
the people were not in the conspiracy and did not 
understand it. There is, of course, nothing surprising 
in this. Most capitals are excitable, unreasonable, and 
suspicious of anything like moderation. But it is im- 
possible not to regret this outbreak, for even those to 
whom European characteristics are more sympathetic 
than Asiatic characteristics could not refuse their 
admiration to this spectacle of a people that governed 
its emotions with a firm despotism. There was some- 
thing complete and symmetrical about the behaviour 
of Japan during the war and of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in peace which makes this outburst a melancholy 
disillusionment. 





THERE is a further reason why these disturbances 
will be watched anxiously in this country. A good 
many objections to the extension of the alliance were 
disarmed by the quiet reasonableness which the 
Japanese Government showed in making peace. If 
that spirit is not shared by the people of Japan there is 
some danger that misleading inferences had been 
drawn from the serene atmosphere of the Japanese 
Court. We hold, as our readers are aware, that 
it was a great imprudence to make a _bind- 
ing arrangement which involved us in the enter- 
prises of an Asiatic people whose mind we cannot 
pretend to penetrate and whose ambitions are its own 
secret. To hold this view is not to disparage what 
Japan has done or what she has made of herself in a 
brief generation. it is merely applying to great 
affairs the caution and vigilance which we should 
naturally employ in private transactions of any im- 
portance. These apprehensions will be intensified if 
these disturbances continue and if they give reason 
to suppose that under other circumstances a Govern- 
ment at Tokio will be afraid to repeat the achievement 
of last week. 





Tue Sultan has yielded at the eleventh hour and 
extricated the French Government from a disagreeable 
situation. For several days it looked as if the French 
Government would be obliged to move troops in order 
to obtain satisfaction for her demands. The Govern- 
ment would have taken this step with great reluctance, 
and nobody could tell where it would end. French 
opinion was almost unanimous in thinking that this 
measure would be necessary. Fortunately the Sultan, 
after an appearance of obstinacy maintained till the 
last moment, has granted all the demands of the 
French Government. The satisfaction, if it is tardy, 
is at least ample and complete. An apology 
has been offered to M. Taillandier, an indem- 
nity has been paid to the French subject who 
had been arrested, and the Kaid who committed this 
irregularity has been dismissed, Further, the Sultan’s 
Government has undertaken to see that improprieties 
of this nature do not occur again. The resistance to 
the demands was no doubt inspired by hopes of sup- 
port from Germany based on the Kaiser’s intervention 
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at Tangier. But support in such a cause would have 
been too risky, and the Sultan, finding that he could 
not count on it, has made peace and admitted his fault. 
Meanwhile the arrangements for the conference still 
linger. The 7emps states that the differences between 
France and Germany are four: (1) the place of meet- 
ing ; (2) the loan recently issued by Germany ; (3) the 
Tangier mole ; (4) the policing of the frontier. 





Russia has a new war on her hands. The riots at 
Baku have reached a point at which they cease to be 
counted in the general category of Russian disorder. 
Their origin is not quite certain. The actual quarrel 
began with a feud between Tartars and Armenians. 
The Russian Government watches with equanimity the 
spectacle of its different races tearing each other, but 
on this occasion the Tartars, perhaps surprised to find 
the authorities intervening to forbid descents on 
Armenian villages, turned on the soldiers and isolated 
and surrounded them. The Governor of Baku had to 
send a message to Tiflis to say that his troops would 
be overwhelmed by the Tartars unless relief was sent 
to them. Reinforcements, with artillery, have been 
despatched, and it is supposed that the worst is over, 
but already the dead number a thousand. The out- 
break is supposed to be a retribution for the way in 
which the Government has set race against race; it is 
a painful illustration of the tremendous problems that 
will confront a reformed Russia. 





Two things are already clear about the Russian 
Duma. One is that it does not inaugurate a new 
régime of toleration and conciliatory government. The 
other that some at any rate of the Liberals mean to 
use the concession as a means of winning further instal- 
ments of liberty. The first fact was never in doubt, 
and during the last week the new Governor-General 
of Moscow, M. Durnovo, has signalised his accession 
to power by breaking up a meeting of the Moscow 
zemstvo which was to consider its attitude to 
the Duma. It has since turned out that the 
Prefect had permitted the meeting, and that 
the incident arose out of the conflict of autho- 
rity between M. Bulyguin and General Trepoff. 
The reformers of the Zemstvo class are definitely ar- 
ranging to take part in the work of the Duma, and 
Prince Sergius Troubetzkoi has written an article in one 
of the papers to show that the Duma among its first 
efforts must determine to rid itself of its class system 
of elections. A meeting of peasants has been held in 
one of the communes of the district of Torshok and 
has formulated its demands. They include nationali- 
sation of land, abolition of special law courts and taxes 
for peasants, removal of the cantonal prefects, freedom 
of education, and a comprehensive system of life 
assurance and old-age pensions. 





GREAT distress is being experienced in Germany 
owing to the high price of meat, particularly of swine- 
flesh, the staple diet of the working-classes. The rise 
in price as compared with the corresponding month of 
last year is as high as 40 per cent., while consumption 
has fallen considerably, and a meeting in Berlin repre- 
sentative of butchers from all parts of Germany 
has declared that the ruin of the meat trade 
is imminent unless remedial measures are adopted. 
The cry has been echoed by the municipalities, 
and the Social Democrats have held numerous 
meetings to demand the abrogation of the decree pro- 
hibiting the import of live stock, alleging that it is 
being used not to prevent infection but to afford pro- 
tection to the Agrarian breeders of cattle. The dearth 
is not denied by the Agrarian journals, but they endea- 
vour to fasten the responsibility on the dealers, 
or affect to minimise its extent and duration. 
The Prussian Minister of Agriculture, in reply to 
a deputation of German restaurant-keepers, who 





complained of the hardship inflicted on those of their 
customers who, like the numerous State employers, are 
in receipt of fixed incomes, declined to abolish the pro- 
hibition and suggested that the agitation was an arti- 
ficial device of the trade. His speech, which suggests a 
complete identification of the Government attitude 
with the interests of the Agrarian party, betrays a 
curious blindness to the gravity of the agitation which 
threatens to assume the form of a general protest 
against all taxation of the necessaries of life. 





Tue German Government has been instituting an 
inquiry into the administration of the housing laws in 
the Empire, and an interesting summary of the report 
was published in the 7imes of Tuesday last. German 
State effort in Germany proceeds upon two main lines— 
the provision by Government departments, such as the 
State railway and mines administrations, of good houses 
at low rents for their employés, or the encouragement 
of voluntary enterprise by State loans, the funds of 
the State insurance societies having been largely used 
for these purposes. Itis reported that ‘‘ in consequence 
of the inadequate supply of small housesand especially of 
the inordinately increased price of land caused by un- 
healthy speculation, the rents of small healthy 
dwellings are quite out of proportion to the income 
of the poorer classes.” The Prussian Government have 
promulgated a Bill which attempts to remedy these 
defects by laying down “minimum requirements” as 
to the cubic space provided for each inhabitant which 
are to be of compulsory adoption in communes of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. The regulations are 
worth the attention of students of housing reform. 





Tue movement for universal suffrage in Hungary, 
which has been started by the minority Ministry of 
Baron Fejervay in order to ‘‘dish” the Coalition, 
threatens to get out of hand and to dwarf into insigni- 
ficance the claims for the use of the Magyar language 
in the Army which has been the bone of contention 
between the Crown and the Coalition. Both parties 
are in a_ position of considerable  difficulty—the 
Coalition cannot with much plausibility resist the 
reform, but neither can the Ministry with any assur- 
ance enactit. For both parties it would mean a leap 
in the dark. The Coalition representing the lesser 
gentry has taken its stand upon nationalism, which the 
Socialists, who are strongly upholding the suffrage 
movement, affect to regard with some contempt, and it 
looks as if the Nationalist movement was in danger of 
suffering an eclipse. The trend of the party has not 
yet been officially declared, but M. Kossuth has made a 
speech in which he makes educational reform and a test 
against illiterates an indispensable condition of the ex- 
tension of the suffrage. It is not improbable that the 
Coalition may make terms with the Crown in order to 
stay the unwelcome agitation. 





We do not belong to the school that believes 
that England and Germany are natural enemies any 
more than we belonged to that school when it thought 
that England and Germany were natural allies. We 
have always held what is a sound tradition of British 
Liberalism that France was our most desirable friend 
and that we have no natural enemies. We are, 
therefore, delighted to notice the tone of the 
speeches of the officers of the Channel Fleet during 
their visit to the German ports. Admiral Wilson 
and his colleagues have exhibited the friendly and 
urbane spirit characteristic of the Navy and their 
speeches, in which the most suspicious would search 
in vain for any trace of ill-will or boasting or rude 
manners, are a model for politicians. The Kaiser sent 
a cold and not very gracious reply to the telegram of 
greeting from Admiral Wilson, and his message was 
inevitably contrasted with a warm and impulsive tele- 
gram that he sent a few days later to a Russian regi- 
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ment. But the Kaiser’s subjects have not, on this 
occasion at any rate, taken their manners from the 
Kaiser, and the temper and temperature alike of their 
greeting to our ships promise well for the improve- 
ment of the relations of the two countries. 





Tue Melbourne correspondent of the Daily 
Chrenicle announces that Mr. Deakin, who is now 
again Prime Minister, is considering a proposal to 
modify the provisions of the Act for restricting immi- 
gration. In its existing form the Act forbids the im- 
migration of any labourer who has made a contract 
with an employer. It was under this Act that the case 
of the six hatters occurred a few years ago. Mr. 
Deakin is said to have in mind an amendment which 
would allow British labourers to enter the colony, even 
when they come under a contract, the interests of 
Australian labour being protected by a clause which 
would allow the immigrant to break his contract if he 
should find that he had been deceived about the condi- 
tion of labour in the colony. Mr. Watson, the leader 
of the Labour Party, supports the proposal, and says 
that the only object of the Act was to prevent men 
coming to the colony engaged under contract to work 
at a lower wage than that ruling in Australia. 





Mr. AsQguiTtH made a speech in Scotland on 
Saturday and referred to the extension of our alliance 
with Japan. His allusions have been received with 
great satisfaction by the Unionist papers, but we think 
they have read rather more into the speech than it con- 
tained. Mr. Asquith said he reserved his liberty of 
judgment on the treaty itself, the details of which he 
did not know, and he then went on to say that the 
alliance with Japan was coming to be regarded as an 
integral part of our policy in the Far East. We 
agree that any treaty which a Government finds 
in existence when it comes into office must be carried 
out, and, though we think that an extended alliance 
with Japan is a mistake and that the Government was 
straining its powers in making it, there is no question 
of its repudiation by the next Government. But Mr. 
Asquith, though he went further than we can go in 
praise of the Japanese alliance, can scarcely be under- 
stood to mean that he was in favour of extending the 
alliance on any terms. The important question is the 
nature, range, and liabilities of the new alliance. If 
the clue to that question is to be found in the 
summaries published, we think the bargain is a 
bad one. 





Tue Trade Union Congress has met this year at 
Hanley. Before the Congress opened there was a 
conference on Housing, at which Mr. Cadbury gave 
an account of Bournville, and Mr. Bell, Mr. Steadman, 
besides Mr. Sexton, the President of the Congress, 
made speeches. The Congress opened on Monday. 
The Congress established a_ record for numbers, 
with a_ representation of 214 unions § and 
1,561,800 unionists. Mr. Sexton gave his presi- 
dential address on Tuesday. It was largely a 
defence of the new movement for direct labour repre- 
sentation. Mr. Sexton said the workmen had been the 
sport of both political parties, but they were now 
alive to the necessity of organising their forces, 
and added that the new party meant to play its part 
in all questions and not merely to represent class 
interests. He said that independence did not mean 
isolation and that they could not possibly get a worse 
Government than the present one. 


Tue Trade Union Congress ranged, as is its 
habit, over a number of questions. Two of the chief 
discussions were those on the fiscal question and in- 
dustrial arbitration. On the fiscal question a resolution 
was moved by Mr. John Ward, the Labour candidate 


for Stoke, declaring that any departure from the 
principles of Free Trade would be detrimental to the 
interests ofthe working classes, and it was adopted, ona 
vote by card, by 1,253,000 to 26,000. The result of the 
debate on industrial arbitration was a surprise, for 
proposals to introduce this principle into England have 
generally been rejected by very large majorities. On 
Wednesday the voting was much more equal, the 
friends of the principle mustering 673,000 against the 
765,000 votes of its opponents. Mr. Tillett, who moved 
the resolution, took the edge off some of the opposition 
by proposing a dual syster.—a voluntary and a compul- 
sory system side by side. Trade unions would then be 
able to register under either principle. The chief op- 
position came from the miners and the chief support 
from the weaker unions, though a notable exception 
must be mentioned in the speech of Mr. Duncan, 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. There 
is little doubt that the idea of arbitration in 
some form is gaining ground, and it will soon be a 
matter of common agreement that at least greater 
use might be made of the resources of a central 
department for inquiries. Mr. Tillett proposed the 
establishment of special boards, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the employed. 


THERE has been a serious outbreak of cholera in 
East and West Prussia which has resulted already in 
a hundred and five cases and thirty-two deaths. Great 
precautions have been taken at Hamburg, Bremen, and 
other ports. A curious feature of the epidemic is that 
though it broke out among the Russians who had 
reached German soil, there are no authenticated cases 
within the Russian frontier. The French authorities 
are displaying the utmost vigilance, and the Local 
Government Board has issued a warning. As the 
Manchester Guardian points out, Western Europe has 
been almost free from violent epidemics of cholera 
since 1866. Eastern Europe is hardly ever free, and 
the Manchester Guardian mentions aplausible theory 
which connects the distribution of the disease with 
the pilgrimages to Mecca. The suggestion is that 
Mecca, receiving as it does thousands and thousands 
of pilgrims of uncleanly habits, becomes infected with 
plague, and the disease is then carried by caravans 
along all the great trade routes of the Old World. 


Mr. Epcar Speyer, in a letter to the papers on 
Monday, announced that Mr. E. G. Bawden, a member 
of the Stock Exchange, had entrusted to him a sum of 
about £100,000 to be applied to purposes of charity 
and benevolence and for the advancement of know- 
ledge especially in aid of human suffering. Particulars 
were left to Mr. Speyer’s option, and he gave a list of 
the institutions and purposes to which, with Mr. 
Bawden’s concurrence, he decided to apportion the 
money. These included £16,000 to complete the sum 
of £200,000 necessary to bring about the incorpora- 
tion of University College in the University of London, 
£10,000 to the East-end Emigration Fund, £5,000 to 
the King’s Hospital Fund, £5,000 to the London 
Hospital, and over {£20,000 to other hospitals ; 
£10,000 to the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund, £10,000 to different convalescent and 
other homes, and £10,000 to different institutions 
for homeless and crippled children. It is said that this 
magnificent gift constitutes the greater part of Mr. 
Bawden’s fortune, and if that is so he is, of course, the 
more to be praised for it. It is easy for an American 
multi-millionaire to scatter his thousands, which are 
no more to him than sovereigns to a man of moderate 
means, but it cannot be easy for any one to come so 
near fulfilling the command that he shall sell all he 
has and give tothe poor. The list made by Mr. Speyer 
seems an excellent one. 
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THE SCANDALS ON THE RAND. 


OBODY any longer pretends that Chinese labour 
has proved in practice less terrible an infliction 
on South Africa than critics of this calamitous depar- 
ture anticipated. The painful and alarming truth has 
forced its way through all the concealments and pre- 
varications which seem to be one of the chief arts of 
government in that unhappy country. The Bishop of 
Hereford, in a letter to the Zizmes, states the dilemma 
in which Mr. Balfour and his colleagues are placed by 
the recent revelations of the 77mes correspondent. It is 
admitted that desertions are frequent, and that the de- 
serters are a danger not merely to the property but to the 
lives of the people of the country. The opponents of 
Chinese labour predicted both these things. They said 
that there was a great risk of abuses and ill-treatment 
in the mines and compounds and that the introduction 
of this large population, collected by equivocal methods 
and imported under demoralising conditions, would 
complicate and intensify all the social disorders of the 
Rand. Mr. Lyttelton and Lord Milner replied that the 
precautions that had been taken were an absolute 
guarantee for the humane treatment of the coolies and 
that Chinese labourers were a singularly docile and 
tractable population. We have since learnt that Mr. 
Lyttelton knew so little about the habits of Chinese 
coolies that he made several speeches in the House of 
Commons on the assumption that the coolies would 
like to bring their wives with them, whereas, 
according to his apologists in the Press, there is no fact 
which is quite so well established about their preju- 
dices as their aversion to take their wives with them. 
The breakdown of Mr. Lyttelton’s theories on this 
important point helps to explain the rapid collapse of 
all his assurances on other points. It was possible 
to find out from officials and persons who have 
to do with Chinese coolies in other places whether 
Chinamen take their wives with them or not, 
yet Mr. Lyttelton remained under a complete illu- 
sion, The effects of Chinese importation on the 
Rand could not be estimated quite so exactly, and it 
is therefore natural that Mr. Lyttelton should have 
been found to be wildly in error in all his main pre- 
dictions. For the facts disclosed by partisans of Mr. 
Lyttelton’s policy show that there must be ill-treat- 
ment in the mines or the coolies must be a much less 
manageable population than Mr. Lyttelton thought, 
otherwise there would not be this wide habit of de-ertion 
and this epidemic of crime. One of these conditions 
must and both may exist. What is impossible is that 
the compounds are a garden city, inhabited solely by 
the tame, orderly, and contented virtues of the East. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Lyttelton 
could have persuaded himself that the risks were as 
trifling as he represented them to be. During the 
discussion of the ordinance Lord Milner, acting, as he 
avowed, as the representative of the mine-owners, 
resisted inch by inch whatever pressure was applied 
to make the conditions of employment less brutal. 
Before Parliament rose it was clear that Mr. Lyttelton’s 
stipulations were not observed and that the control of 
the Home Government was a doubtful and distant 
protection of the bare liberties of the coolies. Nor, 
again, was it easy to understand how men of the 
world could believe that all the coolies imported would 


be men of exemplary conduct. Mr. Lyttelton seemed 
to think that the recruiting agents would treat the 
labourers offered to them with as much discrimination 
as the C.O.S. official shows in considering petitions 
for relief. The recruiting agents are in much the 
same position as the Frenchman who took out 
the first colony to South America. He began by 
appealing for men who feared God, but had to 
end by filling up his ships from the gaols. The 
result of Mr. Lyttelton’s credulity is that deserters are 
counted in hundreds, that they have attacked more 
than one lonely farm, in one case killing a 
Boer farmer whom we had disarmed, that they have 
in another place set on an Indian hut and hacked 
the inmates with knives, that they are a roving terror 
to the scattered homes of the veldt, and that the 
authorities have organised a regular pursuit and have 
captured already some three hundred of these desperate 
vagrants Meanwhile the other side of the picture is 
given by correspondents. The Morning Leader pub- 
lished on Wednesday a letter from its correspondent 
giving a revolting account of the enormities that he 
says are common among the punishments of the com- 
pounds. If half of these abominable practices are in 
force they would explain far more formidable disturb- 
ances than those that have occurred. 

We do not comment on these facts merely to 
remind the country of the painful and degrading 
position which the Government’s policy has created, 
or to emphasise our contention that this system must 
not be allowed to survive the Ministry to which it 
owes its existence, but also to urge a plain duty on the 
Government. The Transvaal Legislative Council, a 
non-representative body, is at this moment consider- 
ing what measures to adopt to protect the community 
from the consequences of Mr. Lyttelton’s action. 
There is no attempt to hide the fact that public order 
is threatened by the state of things on the Rand. 
But it is not only or mainly the Council that is 
concerned in this matter. If we had not seized on 
the Government of the Transvaal there would be no 
Chinese labour on the Rand. The Convention was an 
act of the British Government. It was to the people 
of this country that Mr. Lyttelton gave a solemn pro- 
mise that nothing would be done under the Conven- 
tion which would bring disgrace on its name or an in- 
terruption of its traditions. The Morning Leader 
correspondent describes the flogging of Chinamen and 
other punishments, such as making coolies who did 
not drill their thirty-six inches per shift hang by their 
wrists for two hours at atime. Mr. Mackarness, ina 
letter to the Westminster Gasetfe, quotes from letters, 
written by private Englishmen on the Rand who are 
not opposed to Chinese labour, describing how China- 
men are made to stand with a board padlocked to their 
shoulders, an object of public derision to everyone 
who enters the compound. Sir Alfred Lawley, 
in replying to General Botha and others who urged 
the immediate repatriation of the coolies, admitted 
that the Chinamen had grievances and that they 
had not sufficient protection. Do not these statements 
alone constitute an overwhelming case for inquiry ? 
The Government must see that it is under the strongest 
obligations, not merely of mercy to this wretched popu- 
lation of mutinous aliens whose only protection from 
brutalities is the pity of their police, but of honour to 
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the nation in whose name the door was thrown open to 
this system. The nation has the right to an immediate 
and authoritative inquiry, an inquiry in which some 
representative of labour shall take part. No inquiry is 
worth anything in which there is not full power to 
extract the facts from timid and reluctant witnesses. 
What is wanted is an inquiry of the nature of those 
Commissions at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
into our industries which resulted in the Factory Acts. 
If the Government refuse this inquiry they will show 
that the mere obstinacy of party spirit has hardened 
them to all care for the reputation of their country, 
and to all sense of their direct responsibility for the 
miseries and the crimes of the wretched exiles whom 
they swept, with so light a heart and so impatient a 
haste, into the colluvies gentium of the Rand. 





THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 

ROFESSOR DICEY writes an important article 

in the Contemporary Review, in which he ex- 
plains that the nation wants neither the Government nor 
the Opposition, but a party holding the views which 
happen to be Professor Dicey’s own and represent what 
is innocent in the ideas of both parties. ‘‘ Innocent” 
wé say advisedly, for what Mr. Dicey likes about the 
Conservative Partyis that it is opposed to Home Rule 
and what he likes about the Liberal Party is that it is 
opposed to Protection. He is anxious to see a Govern- 
ment in power which is opposed to both, and he thinks 
that such a Government would most truly represent the 
wishes of the nation. 

The article is important both because it contains 
some undoubted truths and also because it offers some 
fatal advice. Nobody will deny that under the two- 
party system the nation has not an effective choice of 
men or policies. This truth has been emphasised 
during the last week by Sir William Butler's resigna- 
tion, a resignation due to a difference of opinion 
between Sir William Butler and the Liberal Associa- 
tion which involves no discredit to either party. Under 
our system it is a difficult thing to find a con- 
stituency for Sir William Butler, and yet there is not 
the slightest doubt that there are few men whom the 
majority of Englishmen would be better pleased to 
see in Parliament than Sir William Butler—a man 
of great gifts, of a large and very pertinent experience, 
and of a shrewd, brave, and generous mind. We 
hope his gifts will not be lost to the nation, 
but his experience illustrates one serious weakness 
of our politics, the waste of men of great public 
spirit and great talents who do not fit into the 
programme of either party. It is too early yet to tell 
whether the rise of a new party will relieve this difficulty 
or whether the Labour Party will organise in time a 
definite set of opinions that must be held together. 
The Unionist Free Traders are in something of the 
same position as Sir William Butler, but Professor Dicey’s 
article is a warning against allowing consideration for 
their difficulties to make us give them a dangerous 
influence in a party whose ideals are not theirs. 

When Professor Dicey goes on to say that the nation 
wants a Government which will enforce the Crimes Act, 
resist everything that tends to Home Rule, and be con- 
tent to exist as an Administration for the defence of Free 
Trade, we doubt whether he is an accurate interpreter 
of the mind of his countrymen. Professor Dicey is a 
Conservative Free Trader, less hostile, as he says, to 


Protection than to Home Rule, and very much afraid of 
legislation like the Unemployed Bill, which he calls a 
measure proposed by sentimentality and pressed on 
by rashness. He does not point to a single abuse that 
he wants reformed or a single hope that he wants 
achieved. The reason is clear. Professor Dicey, like 
many of the Unionist Free Traders, has no fault to find 
with the state of things left by ten years of reaction. His 
only misgivings are excited by the rise of a party 
that is definitely organised to reduce the strength of 
the governing classes. When Professor Dicey talks 
of the will of the nation, he is apt to think of the 
Opinions of the classes that have the easiest means of 
making their opinions known and defended. How 
many, for example, of the million and a half of men 
and women represented at the Trade Union Congress 
are included in Professor Dicey’s category of public 
opinion? Does Professor Dicey think this large pro- 
portion of the community would be satisfied with a 
Government which he would consider representative of 
the nation ? AGovernment is sometimes representative 
when it represents only the fears of the nation, but 
a Government that comes into power after ten years 
of reaction must represent its hopes and dreams as well 

Professor Dicey’s article illustrates the real 
cleavage that separates most of the Unionist Free 
Traders from all that is living andjbuoyant in Liberalism. 
They are divided from their party by their attachment 
to Free Trade; Liberals are divided from that party by 
their attachment to democracy. Their ideal is Free 
Trade for England and coercion for Ireland because 
they dislike in the one case the risks of corruption 
and the material losses which they associate with Pro- 
tection ; and in the other the risks to  pro- 
perty and established order which they associate 
with any relaxation of government by force. 
Even if Liberals were concerned to defend Free Trade 
and nothing else, we should think that a Government 
of passive resistance to Protection in England and of 
active resistance to freedom in Ireland was not likely 
to be the best or the most vigilant defender of the 
existing order. But a Liberal Government will not 
exist merely to keep things as they are. A Liberal 
Government would be needed if the fiscal question had 
never been raised. It will be needed to mark another 
advance towards democracy. Such aGovernment can- 
not, with self respect or without contradicting the 
reasons for its existence, treat Ireland as if govern- 
ment consisted in the punishment of just discontents 
and administration in overawing them. The other day 
M. Lavisse, the distinguished historian, made a speech 
on patriotism which excited a good deal of comment 
in France. He traced the development of the demo- 
cratic spirit in his country, and he went on to 
show how patriotism was consistent with an ardent 
sympathy with the larger aspirations of other nations 
and races. France, he declared, has no subject people 
on whom her will is thrust—she has no Ireland, no 
Poland, no Finland. M. Lavisse has no bias against 
England. Like all Frenchmen to-day, he has 
nothing but compliments and courtesies for us. 
The instance of Ireland leapt to his lips be- 
cause her case is one of the commonplaces of 
the melancholy subject of wronged and unfortunate 
peoples. A Liberal Government and a Liberal nation 
cannot leave Ireland in that category ; and when 
Professor Dicey argues that the nation is as stubbornly 
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hostile to Home Rule as it was twenty years ago, he 
gives a good deal less than its due importance to the 
movement among Unionists in favour of an advance 
towards self-government. Sir West Ridjeway, in his 
admirable answer to Mr. Long, shows that the Govern- 
ment is apt to confuse Unionist Ireland with a small 
and loud faction of Irish opinion. Does not Professor 
Dicey overlook the existence of many Englishmen like 
Sir West Ridgeway when he argues that the nation’s 
programme for Ireland is summed up in coercion ? 

Professor Dicey represents one influence with which 
the Liberal Government will have to reckon. Another 
influence is represented in the speeches of the Trade 
Union Congress. Mr. Sexton, the president, said some 
hard things of the Liberal Party, and we have no 
doubt that some of them were deserved. His criti- 
cisms are not as important as the spirit in which he 
and those who like him represent new forces in public 
life approach the realities of politics. Two supremely 
important tendencies are to be noticed in that sphere 
of politics which concerns the lives of the poor. 
One is the concentration of labour forces, a 
combination not without its own dangers, but 
distinctly a salutary and democratic movement ; the 
other a concentration on measures. The next Govern- 
ment will take office under many difficulties, but both 
these concentrations, if rightly understood, help to 
simplify the main work of reform. All questions turn 
ultimately on the rescue of England from the paralysing 
influence of arrangements that treat land as if it were 
designed for every purpose except the needs of the 
nation. Almost every social difficulty that bewilders 
the efforts of reformers has its root in_ this 
neglected mischief. The Trade Union Congress 
was preceded by a conference on housing, in 
which Mr. Cadbury pointed out that in Scotland 
alone 1,200,000 additional acres of land have been 
devoted to deer forest since 1883. Mr. Sexton said 
very justly that the land monopoly was the foundation 
of the housing famine. Mr. Steadman said that 
nothing would be done unless the working men them- 
selves made a determined demand for reform. Liberals 
who are in earnest and want to see the nation over- 
take the problems that have grown so rapidly during 
the years of violence and reaction have nothing 
to fear, but everything to hope, from this spirit 
of discontent and the growing recognition that reform 
must collect its energies for a direct attack on the 
social superstition which devotes the countryside to the 
pleasures and state of the rich and the towns to the 
crowded miseries of the poor. If a Liberal Govern- 
ment puts itself at the head of this national movement, 
it will find in the independent support of the new forces 
in politics a more effective help than any it can hope 
for from an alliance with those politicians whose ideal 
is the England of to-day. A stormy voyage lies before 
it, but every true Liberal would rather see the party 
capsize in a boisterous gale than suffer the chagrin and 
humiliation of a dead calm in Professor Dicey’s 
windless sea. 





THE GRANARY OF CANADA. 


HIS week marks the inauguration of the political 
career of the two new North-West provinces of 
Canada, Saskatchewan and Alberta, an event which 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier describes as ‘‘ perhaps the most 


important event in the political history of Canada since 
federation in 1867.” If we are entitled to form a 
judgment upon the development of the last twelve 
years it seems clear that these two new self-governing 
provinces, together with the adjoining Manitoba, are 
destined to play a very conspicuous part in the history 
not of Canada alone but of the British Empire. Swift 
floods of immigration have from time to time 
opened up, usually for gold mining, new tracts of the 
earth in Australia, the Transvaal, California, the 
Yukon ; but nowhere, not even in the making of the 
Western United States, has so large, so widespread, 
and so substantial an agricultural development taken 
place as in these Canadian provinces. 

During the last twelve years the immigration into 
Canada has increased in volume threefold, and the 
overwhelming majority of these newcomers pass 
through Winnipeg to take up new lands under the 
liberal homestead laws of the Dominion. In 1903 over 
ninety-seven thousand entered the North-West, last 
year’s number was still larger and many, passing over 
the United States border by unchecked routes, escape 
statistical record. Nor is the multitude of races repre- 
sented in this flowing tide of labour less remarkable ; 
every considerable European nation sends its con, 
tingent. Great Britain and the United States are closely 
followed in the size of their contribution by Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia, while 
Italy, France, and Belgium, and even Syria and Persia, 
are beginning to establish channels of influx. 

Not gold, or diamonds, or even coal and iron, but 
‘No. 1 hard wheat” is the attraction, a practically 
illimitable supply of the best grain-growing land in 
the world to be had as a gift by any citizen of the 
world who can bring grit of character, capacity 
to work, and some experience of agriculture. 
The two new provinces, each larger than France, 
claim that they can support in comfort on an 
agricultural basis a population of over 20,000,000. 
When we hear of the 50,000,000 acres of best wheat 
lands in Saskatchewan alone, we feel as if the whole 
of Europe might be sucked dry of her rural prole- 
tariat before the level of economic motion was reached. 
No wonder enthusiastic Canadians are proclaiming 
that, as the nineteenth century belonged to the United 
States, the twentieth belongs to Canada, and look with 
pride to the steady stream of Americans who, aban- 
doning their land in the Dakotas and Minnesota, are 
flowing into the new land of promise. The vast granary 
of the North-West they contend will be supplemented 
by the great mining industries of British Columbia, 
Ontario, and Nova Scotia, and when electric science has 
brought into harness the untamed water powers in 
which Eastern Canada abounds, a manufacturing future 
as great as that of the New England States is 
assured. Not only labour, but capital and business 
enterprise are busily engaged in laying out this great 
career: the private schemes of development are lent 
a liberal hand by the most advertising Government the 
world has ever known, and railroads are each year 
civilising new areas of potential wealth and population. 

How much is advertising boom, artful prospectus, 
how much solid and enduring fact is, perhaps, a ques- 
tion that does not admit of a present answer. But an 
extremely full and judicious inquiry—prepared by Pro- 
fessor Mavor of Toronto for the Board of Trade—injects 
a very necessary note of caution into the speculations of 
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the Canadian ‘‘ boomers.” His report is primarily 
concerned with the question of the wheat production 
of the North-West for purposes of export ; but, having 
regard to the fact that agriculture is the basis of 
Canadian prosperity it must be considered as an im- 
portant document upon the entire question of the early 
development of the Dominion. Every aspect of the 
issue is fully considered, Professor Mavor’s investiga- 
tions leading him to give much attention to the pro- 
bable future of the United States as a market for 
Canadian wheat, a factor of possibly determinant im- 
portance in the history of the Dominion. 

This full survey of evidence acquired from every 
source upon the spot leads to conclusions most 
damaging to the wild assertions of the advocates of a 
self-sufficing British Empire with Canada for its 
granary. For Professor Mavor holds that ‘ the 
population of the North-West would require to increase 
to about five times its present amount before it would 
be safe to infer that the North-West could be relied 
upon to provide a quantity of wheat nearly sufficient 
forthe requirements of Great Britain, assuming the 
amount of these requirements to remain stationary, and 
assuming that Canada did not export to other countries.” 
The last of these qualifications must by itself be 
considered fatal to our preferential dreamers. For, if 
one thing is certain, it is that the United States, with 
its swelling population and its declining rate of wheat 
production, must grow ever more and more dependent 
upon her neighbours for her wheat supply, and wil] 
take what measures of fiscal adjustment are necessary 
to enable her people to supply themselves with daily 
bread from the large adjoining market. 





THE TROUBLE IN THE YEMEN. 


HE province of El Yemen, occupying the south- 
west angle of Arabia, and extending northward 
along the Red Sea until it marches with El Hedjas, 
containing the holy cities of Mecca and Medinah, is 
the theatre just now of the rivalry of three antagonistic 
influences. These are (1) the Turk, determined at all 
costs to maintain his at least nominal government of 
Arabia and the Holy Cities ; (2) the Arab, detesting 
impartially all government whatsoever, and especially 
detesting the Turkish Government for its systematic 
brutality ; and (3) the Briton, ensconced at Aden with 
its strip of hinterland, representing the nearest approach 
to law and order to be found in the country, watching 
events, or, as foreign critics insist, biding his time. 
The motives of the Turk are easily understood. 
It is no question for Turkey here of mere loss of 
territory, not such a question of the giving up of a 
Montenegro, a Bulgaria, a Tunisia, or an Egypt. 
Those were losses, but they were losses which left the 
vitality of the Turkish Empire unimpaired. With 
Arabia it is quite otherwise. Worthless as mere terri- 
tory, its deserts contain the principle on which nine- 
tenths of Turkish prestige and influence rest. It 
is because Abdul Hamid rules over a _ country 
which is sacred in the eyes of every Moslem and 
especially because he rules over those holy cities to 
which in prayer or pilgrimage the thoughts or steps of 
the faithful are for ever turning that he holds his present 


position of head of the Moslem faith and leader in that 
Pan-Islamic movement which is supposed to beanimating 
all Mussulman States ; and it is, as there is little need 
to insist, because of this position of his in regard to 
Islam that he is enabled to command such fitful and 
dubious loyalty as he receives from his subjects. It is, 
perhaps, a poor compliment to religion to say it, but it 
nevertheless is the case that the Turkish Government 
is more dependent on religious sanction and more 
clesely associated with the idea of a religious 
creed than any other Government in Europe. The 
allegiance rendered to the Sultan is rendered to him 
far more in his capacity of Caliph than in his capacity 
of sovereign. And this, of course, Abdul Hamid 
knows. He knows, too, that to his title of Caliph he 
possesses Only such claims as his ostensible authority 
and guardianship of the Holy Place give him. In 
short, his temporal power depends on his religious 
prestige, and that prestige depends on his keeping 
control of Mecca and Arabia. He may, therefore, be 
trusted to throw all his energy into that endeavour. 

This energy has already manifested itself in 
the suppression of the Yemen revolt and in the 
building of a new railway which is designed 
to render the country more accessible to the Turkish 
troops. This railway, intended to run from Damascus 
to Mecca, already reaches some miles south of Ma’An 
and will, it is anticipated, be completed in three years. 
A writer who signs himself ‘‘Z,” and who lately 
travelled by it, gave an interesting account of its con- 
struction lately in a letter to the Sfectator. Germans 
and Italians are chiefly employed to supervise the 
work, and it appears that a German, General von 
der Goltz, “whose plans for the defence of the 
Ottoman Empire included the construction of great 
strategical lines which would enable the Turkish 
armies to be mobilised and concentrated with great 
rapidity,” is responsible for its organisation. The 
principal engineer, Herr Meissner, is also a German, 
and, indeed, the sympathetic support lent by Germany 
must be allowed for, and can be detected, in the mea- 
sures taken to reassert Turkish dominion in Arabia, 
just as it can be detected in the self-assertive attitude 
adopted recently by the Sultan of Morocco. It is 
thought that the railway may ultimately be extended 
southward to the Yemen. It has a branch to Haifa on 
the Mediterranean and another from Ma’an to Akabah 
on the Red Sea. There is, further, to be an extension 
of the existing French line from Ryak and Hamah 
to Aleppo. The result of these schemes will be, 
provided that the lines can be completed and 
maintained in what is practically a hostile country, 
that the Sultan’s position in Arabia, which has 
been growing extremely precarious, will be ren- 
dered much more secure. The Damascus-Mecca 
railway is avowedly designed to carry pilgrims, and it 
was to promote it asa religious enterprise that the 
Sultan invited and received subscriptions. Carry 
pilgrims it may ; but it will also certainly carry troops 
into the Hedjas, and by so doing play an important 
part in consolidating the prestige and authority of the 
Turkish Government. In the meantime in the south 
Turkey is carrying on the campaign against the dis- 
affected tribes of the Yemen with quite unwonted 
vigour and with forces of such strength that the 
Arabs are unable to withstand them. The important 
fortress of Sana'a, captured by the Turam Yahya in 
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the revolt of a year ago with a loss of 8,000 men to 
the Turks, has been retaken, and the tribesmen have 
several times been defeated with very heavy losses. 

Such are the objects and efforts of the Turk. Of the 
Arab, though it is difficult to formulate anything with 
certainty of so capricious a being, yet we may say with 
some certainty, if past history is to stand for anything, 
that his inveterate hostility to Turkish rule may be 
relied on; that hostility not being confined to the 
Yemen but spread over the whole of the peninsula. 
With such unanimity of hatred for a _ basis of 
action, it is strange, perhaps, that the tribes 
have never brought off the oft-prophesied Arab 
rising which is to substitute a united Arab king- 
dom for Turkish over-lordship. Unfortunately Arab 
efforts always fall short of constructive achievements. 
They have several times risen in arms and beaten the 
Turks soundly whenever they have met with them ; but 
they have never managed to organise any system of 
union or government of their own, nor does there seem 
the least chance of their ever doing so. Although, 
however, this deficiency may prevent their definite 
triumph over the Turk, yet it does not necessarily 
mean that the Turk will triumph over them. 
Fighting is a pastime of which the Arab 
never wearies. Moreover, his country is of such 
a nature that it is impossible to occupy or gar- 
rison it effectively. The present passage of the Turkish 
army through those deserts is, we may be confident, 
much like the passage of our own columns across the 
South African veldt ; a passage implying nothing 
more than the conquest of the ground on which the 
troops stand. It is true that the railway system we 
have described will, when complete, to some extent 
modify these conditions ; but whether it ever will be 
completed, or can be maintained when complete, are 
questions which the tribes will probably have some- 
thing to say to. The railway is a Turkish challenge. 
The Arab answer will no doubt be given when the 
time is ripe for it. 

Lastly, for the final element in this distracted 
country, we turn to the fringe of British territory 
which runs along the south coast of the Yemen pro- 
vince. Lord Bath announced the other day the new 
delimitation of our Aden hinterland which has gained 
for us a little slice of territory. The frontier has been 
drawn from Sheik Murah on the coast opposite Perim 
to the River Barra, and has brought under our 
jurisdiction the Subayhi, the Hanshaei, and 
the Arniri tribes. From the Barra the line 
continues in a north-easterly direction as far 
as the desert; ‘‘but,” added Lord Bath, “it had 
not been considered necessary by the two Govern- 
ments actually to demarcate this line.” Although this 
delimitation is ostensibly the outcome of negotiations 
between the Turkish Government and our own, we 
should misunderstand the situation if we did not allow 
for British local influence over the tribes. Lord Bath 
quite admits that influence. We are told of “treaties 
with sections of the tribes,” and of arrangements 
** made with other sections of the same tribes on the 
same lines as formerly.” It is added that we give 
“protection and a small subsidy to the tribes,” and, in 
the case of the Imam of Athala, within whose territory 
British and Turkish troops came into collision four 
years ago, this subsidy granted by us has been in- 
creased. From which indications it will appear that 


British influence over the tribes of the Southern Yemen 
is active, and rather on the increase than otherwise. 
Such are the chief factors in the present situation. 
That Turkey will make desperate efforts to preserve 
and strengthen her precarious authority in Arabia is 
certain. That the Arabs will resist those efforts with 
equal pertinacity is also certain. That England, 
following the invariable custom of all European Powers 
which obtain a footing in Moslem countries, will rather 
extend than contract her sphere of influence is at the 
least probable. What the outcome will be it would be 
difficult indeed to forecast, but the end is not yet. 





NATIONAL DETERIORATION OF ABILITY. 

HE interesting discussion on the question of a 

national mental deterioration which Sir James 
Crichton-Browne and Professor Karl Pearson have been 
carrying on in the Times might have led to more definite 
conclusions if it had not fallen into a dispute about 
theories of heredity. _ Professor Karl Pearson assumes 
that we have for some time been falling off in ability, 
and ke has published statistics to prove it. But his very 
statistics involve another large assumption—namely, that 
mental characteristics are inherited to the same extent as 
physical. This assumption he bases upon observations made 
on between 5,000 and 6,000 school children. Whence it 
follows that “the physically and mentally fit stocks 
produce physically and mentally fit offspring.” Pro- 
fessor Pearson says, further, that the superior stocks are 
less fertile than the inferior, and are growing every year 
still less fertile; and so he gives us a very plain and 
definite reason for our intellectual deterioration. 

His reason may be the right one. But he himself 
would surely allow that observations made upon 6,000 
school children, and in matters so difficult to observe as 
mental characteristics, are far from conclusive. By what 
process can it be ascertained that children resemble their 
parents in the extemt of their mental capacity ? For that 
is the real point to be established, if Professor Pearson's 
theory is to convince us. It may be assumed that those 
who are physically and mentally unfit will produce, on the 
average, inferior children to those who are physically and 
mentally fit ; but the reason may be that the children, like 
the parents, live in conditions unfavourable for physical 
and mental fitness, and the remedy is an improvement in 
those conditions. But there is no need of statistics to 
tell us this. It is the much more difficult proposition that 
brains breed brains which Professor Pearson marshals 
his statistics to prove, and which it is difficult to believe 
that statistics can prove. The scientific observer may 
catch the children in the schools and observe the quality 
of their minds, but how is he to catca the parents, and 
what trustworthy information can he get about the quality 
of their minds ? He may discover that they are prosper- 
ous, but that will only prove that the conditions for the 
physical and mental development of their children are 
probably favourable. There is one class of statistics 
very imperfectly and vaguely collected, but at the same 
time based upon a very favourable field of observation, 
with which Professor Pearson will have nothing to do. 
Professor Pearson says that he has been careful, in dis- 
cussing this subject, never to use the word genius. “The 
term itsclf is vague, and the hard work of a nation is 
carried on in the main by the able and capable man and 
not by vague ‘genius.’ Capacity breeds capacity, what- 
ever ‘ genius’ may do.” Genius is certainly a vague term, 
but it is commonly used to mean extreme ability of any 
kind ; and extreme ability ought surely to be a good sub- 
ject for observation in regard to questions of the inherit- 
ance of mental characteristics. We know a great deal 
more about the geniuses of the past for a great period of 
time than about the ordinary man. The world has always 
been curious about them, ,and the magnitude of their 
powers has made it easy for the world to observe whether 
these powers have been often inherited by their children. 
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Now, it is common knowledge and a common subject of 
wonder that the children of men of genius are very seldom 
men of genius themselves. They may be above the average 
of ability, but they have not often made much noise in the 
world ; and further, it,has been observed, and there are 
trustworthy statistics to prove, that men of genius are apt 
to have few or no children. There are exceptions—Bach 
had a family of twenty. But the general rule is fairly well 
established by instances chosen from a very long period of 
time and from many various conditions. It appears, 
therefore, that it is not only in our own age that the 
cleverest men have been infertile, and to speak of genius 
as a “sport” will not destroy the value of observations 
based upon it. Professor Pearson, as a man of science, 
would no doubt be the first to contend that genius is only 
extreme ability fostered by favourable conditions; and 
there seems to be no scientific reason why observations 
of persons of extreme ability should not be as valuable 
as observations of 6,000 school children. 

The observations of genius seem to establish the 
fact that genius is the result of favourable circumstances 
more than of anvthing else. In certain ages, such as the 
age after Marathon in Greece and the Elizabethan in 
England, genius is common and varied. In other ages, 
such as the decline of the Roman Empire and the fifteenth 
century in England, it is much rarer and much more mono- 
tonous. “ But,” says Professor Pearson, “the hard work 
of a nation is carried ow in the main by the 
able and capable mind, not by vague genius.” 
That may be, but that hard work will be all 
wasted unless it is well directed, and it is the genius, the 
man of extreme ability and clear purpose who di- 
rects it. Professor Pearson’s remark is only an instance 
of a very common tendency among men of science and 
“scientific” historians to depreciate the importance of 
genius. Yet the fact remains that the great work of great 
ages is inspired and directed by men of genius, and that 
the energy of an age not so inspired and directed is apt to 
Tun to waste in mere futility or worse. It is commonly sup- 
posed that periods of decline, such as the second and third 
centuries of the Roman Empire, are periods of diminishing 
energy ; but there is no good reason for supposing anything 
of the sort. The energy of the Roman world afterthe death 
of Marcus Aurelius was furious, but it was blind. In poli- 
tics, it manifested itself in unceasing civil strife; in litera- 
ture, in vain pedantry and imitation. It was directed by 
no ideal. There were no men of genius to provide it with 
an ideal. What men of genius there were spent all their 
powers on securing a brief respite of order; and the result 
was that the world drifted and fought itself into barbarism. 


Our own age is also one in which men of genius are 
very rare, in which the world feels the want of a directing 
force for its energy. The question for us is not how are 
we to produce clever men. They are as common as black- 
berries everywhere, except in the Cabinet; but how are 
we to produce men who will tell the clever men what to 
do? No theories of heredity will help us to do that. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, in the course of his contro- 
versy with Professor Pearson, suggests that our intel- 
lectual decline is partly caused “by the artificial produc- 
tion of stupidity in various ways.” That is an excellent 
phrase. Stupidity is always artificially produced in men 
who do not know what to be about. It is our political 
bewilderment that has artificially produced the stupidity 
of the present Government. We all know that there are 
thousands of men more able than our Ministers; but the 
Ministers are suffered to govern us because the men abler 
than they are have no clear conceptions of what they 
would do in their place. Good men go into politics when 
they have strong and plain views about politics. When 
they have not, inferior men usurp their functions from 
inferior motives. It is the same with literature and the 
arts: and in all these things we are suffering from the 
bewildered abstention of good men and the interference 
of inferior men. 

The production of men of genius. it is pretty clear, 
is not a mere chance. Genius, so far from being a sport, 


is the reward given to a nation for continuous and well- 
directed effort. The nation must supply the atmosphere 
in which the genius can thrive, and the production of 
genius is a proof in itself of the efficiency of the nation 
which produces it. It is impossible to be sure that we 
are declining in the general level of our ability. Indeed, 
there is very little reason to suppose that we are. Pro- 
fessor Pearson speaks of the difficulty that exists in finding 
men suitable for high positions; but that difficulty has 
always existed more or less and has always been the sub- 
ject of complaint. It is also often remarked that clever 
men are very common now, and that is certainly true. A 
kind of abstract cleverness that can find nothing definite 
to spend itself upon, and that runs to waste in aimless 
criticism of life and things, is very common; and it is 
only a symptom of energy and ability at a loose end. On 
the other hand, it is quite certain that really great men 
are rare and growing rarer in every department of life. 
Writers would be great if they had anything to say; poli- 
ticians, if they had any policy; painters, if they could 
make up their minds how and what to paint. Our need, 
in fact, is genius, and the conditions which produce 
genius. Our need is masses of men working definitely 
and with conviction for the same ends. If there were 
such masses geniuses would emerge from them and lead 
them. If there were numbers among us who were clear 
in their minds about what measures were needed to mend 
our social evils a great statesman would arise and make 
their purpose clearer to them and show them how to 
effect it. It is indifference and bewilderment that blight 
and stunt genius, and that produce an artificial stupidity— 
a stupidity which men recognise and laugh at, but which 
they tolerate because they have no clear wisdom to put in 
its place. No measures to encourage the greater fertility 
of the cultivated classes will help us to remove that in- 
difference and bewilderment; and if we could organise 
stud farms for the breeding of ability we should produce 
nothing but futile epigrammatists until we had provided 
an atmosphere in which ability could be trained into great- 
ness by resolute action. 


PENALTIES ON MARRIAGE. 


A T the Norfolk village of Aslacton the other day a 

number of young men assembled round the house 
where marriage festivities were proceeding and threw 
stones at the door. One of the guests went out to remon- 
strate and they assaulted him. Others came to his assist- 
ance, and in the battle that followed two were seriously 
hurt. On the roth instant the assailants appeared before 
the magistrates, who pronounced their conduct disgrace- 
ful and fined them thirty shillings each. They could only 
urge that it was a custom of the neighbourhood for 
bachelors to visit the house of a newly-married couple 
and make themselves obnoxious until propitiated with 
beet. If the magistrates had ever heard of this custom 
they did not regard it as an excuse, and they were quite 
right; but we, disinterested observers, may feel some 
gratitude to the young ruffians for furnishing another in- 
stance of a primeval usage, of which the last traces will 
perish assuredly with this generation. For, with other 
examples before us, it can hardly be doubted that the Nor- 
folk practice belongs to a group of customs which some 
folklorists have interpreted as penalties exacted by the 
clan or community on the wedding of a member. In old 
days probably they were much more serious than stoning a 
doot, and exemption was not to be purchased so cheaply 
as by a distribution of ale. Under those forms, however, 
they prevail in several counties. Round Appleby, Westmor- 
land, village youths not only stone the house, but fire 
volleys over it with all the guns they can obtain. Often 
they climb upon the roof and drop unpleasant things down 
the chimneys. It is not very unusual to tear off the thatch 
or tiles, and even a forcible entry by this means. is not un- 
precedented when the newly-married pair remain obstinate. 
Barring the road by which they must return from church 
is practised in several ways over a great part of the 
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country. In the South a rope or a ribbon stretched across 
is commonest perhaps; however fragile, it must not be 
disregarded, or the consequences may be unpleasant. Re- 
demption is always paid in money, we believe, but that 
may only be because ale is not so easily procured on a 
rustic highway. In Wales a hayband interwoven with 
flowers is used, or was, not long ago. But the rope is not 
unknown in Yorkshire. At Bingley, in 1907, an instance 
which drew much attention occurred. A_ respectable 
youth was summoned for obstruction; he had fastened a 
rope to a lamp post, holding the other end, and thus 
stopped a wedding party. The chairman of the magis- 
trates took a sensible view, pointing out that the defen- 
dant had followed an immemorial custom, and that no 
harm had come of it; such proceedings could not be 
allowed, but justice would be satisfied if he paid the costs. 

In Northumberland the church door is blocked some- 
how during the service and the party cannot leave with- 
out a struggle or a fine. The obstacle may be a bench, 
over which bride, bridegroom, and guests have to climb, 
politely helped by their young neighbours, who expect 
silver for the attention. Often the blocking is only a form, 
as when a large pebble is placed outside the porch. 
The bride has to jump over this, and the groom to pay, 
of course. In many districts children are put forward; 
we may be sure this is an innovation of late years, since 
magistrates began to punish adults for the same action. 
But their exertions are not so profitable. Coppers take 
the place of silver. In Somersetshire the gates of the 
churchyard are bound up with flowers and evergreens ; 
in Westmorland they cling to the handle of the church 
door until the bridegroom slips pennies enough to satisfy 
them beneath the woodwork. Akin to these usages is the 
exaction of a fine from a “stranger” when he comes 
courting: This prevails, here and there, from the Tweed 
to Land’s End. As soon as a youth betrays serious ‘n- 
tentions towards some girl belonging to another village, 
the bachelors,of that locality seize and hold him prisoner 
until he buys his liberty to woo their countrywoman. 
There are cases on record, as tradition asserts, where the 
cantive has resisted for several days—perhaps because 
he had no money. The aggressors claim a right of beat- 
ing him at need. In Westmorland, at present, he is com- 
monly shut up in the stable of a public-house. Each of 
these customs, by itself, seems unimportant. All might 
be explained, reasonably enough, by the natural inclina- 
tion of the rustic to get beer, or the means of obtaining it, 
by every opportunity, on any pretext. But when.they are 
so common as to suggest that once they are universal the 
case is )different, and Lord Avebury has cited a number 
of instances from many parts of the world where “ Expia- 
tion for Marriage,” as he terms the. process, seems indis- 
putable. It is rather a miscellaneous assortment indeed, 
but enough valid testimony remains .to prove the case. 
Apparently, however, his lordship had not heard of these 
English examples. Most important of all,, perhaps, is a 
very old custom of our forefathers, mentioned by Palgrave 
and Thrupp, which astonished and disgusted the foreign 
ecclesiastics who dwelt among them. A bridegroom de- 
parted to his own house after the ceremony. with 
his friends, leaving the bride and her party to 
follow. But the youths of the neighbourhood lay in wait 
for them, having collected a quantity of foul water in 
tubs, and a heap of filth, which .they threw over the 
bride when she came along. Thrupp aptly quotes the 
Romance of Robert the Devil, very much later in date. 
When that personage is condemned, for his sins, to play 
the fool during a number of years, among other pranks he 
‘ntercepts a wedding procession, takes the bride by the 
hand, carries her into a “foule mixon” and deposits her 
there “in the myre.” At this humorous proceeding: 

“The Lords and Barons laughed till they could not 

stande, 
And said he was the merriest of all that lande.” 


It would seem therefore that in early times our ancestors 
had a “spite,” so to say, against the marriage of their 
comrades, which they vented especially upon the brivde. 





Those who have brought themselves to believe that man- 
kind once held women in common find no difficulty in 
exnlaining the sentiment. To marry one was to withdraw 
her from the community, and all the other males re- 
sented this selfish proceeding; at the least they exacted 
a penalty, without prejudice to their right of insulting 
or, perhaps, wounding the young woman. Many hign 
authorities take this view. But, puttirg other difficulties 
aside, they have no answer to Darwin's zoological objec- 
tion. He pointed out that all the highest mammals are 
passionately jealous—gorillas, our nearest allies, in par- 
ticular. They will allow no other male to approach their 
female companions, nor even to exist within the area 
which they claim for the use of their family. One or other 
must die or withdraw. Is it conceivable that savage men 
would act otherwise ?—that strong warriors would consent 
to share the womankind with the clan at large? This 
argument suffices for practical men. Another explana- 
tion may be found. Doubtless “ Marriage by Capture ” 
prevailed in this country as elsewhere. The Rey- Mr. 
Loftus, cited by Vaux, observed in his Cumberlard parish. 
that the parents of a bride hardly ever attended her wed- 
ding. When asked why, they only answered that it was 
not the custom, but one gave a reason at last. In old 
time, he said, the bride used to be carried off on horse- 
back, by force, and the presence of her parents was not 
desired. In Lincolnshire also they did not attend 
generally. But marriage by capture and marriage within 
the clan may exist together, for they do, among various 
peoples at the present day. If the latter were preferred, 
upon the whole, it is quite conceivable that the , former, 
less common, should stir some resentment. When 
penalties began to be exacted in money or beer, by irre- 
sponsible persons, every opportunity of levying them would 
be seized. Thus all weddings might be brought under 
the ,rule presently. The explanation scarcely suffices for 
that very ancient custom of throwing filth over a bride. 
But one would like to know what proportion ,of brides 
were treated in this manner? If they were not compara 
tively few, .why did the bridegrooms leave them unpro- 
tected, why did not their own friends take precautions ? 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SERVANTS. 


I OW to award scholarships justly is a besetting pro 

blem of all educationists; and its difficulties 
become intensified when the scholarships are for subjects 
outside the beaten track of secondary school teaching. 
It is pretty evident, for instance, that the mere numbering 
up of marks upon a series of written papers will not suc- 
ceed in sorting out the most desirable recipients for such 
scholarships as those given to boys at the London County 
Council’s admirable woodworking school in Shoreditch, 
nor for the many scholarships in domestic economy dis- 
tributed to girls from elementary schools- Still less is 
this method applicable to the cookery scholarships, of 
which some fifty are awarded annually in London to 
domestic servants, or to the scholarships for blind, deaf, 
and crippled boys and girls. 

What methods, then, does the Council employ? 
Speaking generally, the aim seems to be, in the words of 
the official handbook, to award such scholarships “ not 
upon the results of a set examination, but upon a con- 
sideration of the record and qualifications of the candi- 
dates.” Thus domestic economy scholarships are ob- 
tained upon nomination of the headmistresses of elemen- 
tary schools after consultation with the domestic economy 
superintendents; while hopeful pupils from certified 
schools for the physically defective, the deaf and the 
blind seem to be selected individually, no doubt by some 
similar co-operation of teachers and inspectors. But since 
even teachers are fallible—and sometimes, indeed, may be 
unfairly biassed—the Council safeguards itself by a 
general rule that the tenure of its scholarships and ex- 
hibitions “is in all cases subject to satisfactory reports 
being received of the conduct and progress of the scholar 
or exhibitioner. In the case of unsatisfactory reports 
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being received the Council reserves the right to withdraw 
the scholarship or exhibition without notice.” 

The consideration of each individual case strikes the 
reader, indeed, as the note of this whole system of rules. 
The wide range of optional subjects allowed in the ex- 
aminations for scholarships of a secondary kind (junior 
and intermediate county scholarships) and in those for 
different branches of art and science shows an anxious 
care to avoid rigidity and to save the student's time. Most 
of all, however, may this care be observed in the arrange- 
ment of the scholarships for domestic servants. ‘These 
are allotted three times a year, and one such occasion is 
approaching. Candidates must be “not less than seven- 
teen or more than twenty-five years of age on July 31, 
1905, and must at some time preceding the date of their 
examination for the scholarships have been in some 
branch of domestic service for not less than one year” ; 
and none will be eligible whose parents are in receipt of 
more than £160 a year. (Some limit of income almost 
invariably attends the Council’s scholarships-) Applica- 
tion, on a form to be obtained from the department, has 
to be sent in by the 11th, and an examination in elemen- 
tary cookery will take place two days later. But since the 
Council rightly judges that a knowledge of elementary 
cookery is a matter not for exposition but for demonstra- 
tion, that, in short, “the proof of the pudding is im the eat- 
ing,” such examinations take the form of an interview at 
some specified cookery centre between the candidate and 
one of the Council’s inspectors; the candidate actually 
prepares certain dishes demanded of her, and the inspector 
adjudicates upon her productions. 

The young women who thus present themselves next 
Wednesday will not be kept long in suspense, for on the 
following Monday the successful candidates will begin 
their course at the National School of Cookery, where 
they will attend from 10 to 3 on five days a week for twelve 
weeks, receiving free instruction, dinner and tea on each 
of those days, and a grant of #5 for travelling and other 
expenses. 

These scholarships seem to be coveted. In May last 
thirty-six candidates presented themselves, of whom nive- 
teen satisfied the inspectors. The ages and periods of ser- 
vice of these nineteen appear in the report to the Council 
as follows: 

A., 24, ten years general domestic service; B., 21, 
five years as general servant and cook; C., 19, four years 
as kitchenmaid; D., 22, eight years as kitchenmaid and 
cook; E., 19, two and a half years as kitchenmaid; F., 
22, four and a half years as cook; G., 20, two years as 
kitchenmaid ; H., 17, general servant; I., 22, kitchen and 
scullery maid; J., 17, one and a half years as kitchen- 
maid; K., 19, five years as domestic servant; L., 22, 
housemaid and general servant; M., 18, two and a half 
years as general servant; N., 22, seven years as house- 
maid and cook; O., 24, four years and three-quarters as 
general servant ; P., 24, four years and a half as kitchen- 
maid and cook; ()., 19, two and a half years as kitchen- 
maid; R., 24, six years as daily help, kitchenmaid and 
dressmaker ; S., 21, five years as scullerymaid and cook. 

It is a pleasing thought that ten years of general 
domestic service should have left the first of these candi- 
dates still ambitious, at 24, of improving her cookery ; 
but it is perhaps her contemporary at the other end of 
the list who appeals most to the imagination, the restless 
young woman who in six years has been a daily help, a 
kitchenmaid, and a dressmaker. Both have now com- 
pleted their twelve weeks of training and, with all their 
compeers, have doubtless returned to improve the dinners 
of an equal number of households. 

But why, one wonders, only cookery? The London 
County Council, which shows so much power of differen- 
tiating needs and individualities, should be enlightened 
enough to perceive that domestic service is not one 
trade but several trades, and that the housemard and 
nurserymaid, no less than the cook, would be the bette: 
for twelve weeks of intelligent and systematic teaching. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MASssINGHAM. 


HE world has to deal to-day with the double event 
of the conclusion of peace between Russia and 
Japan and the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty. The two 
events must be closely connected, Japan obviously 
re-assuring with us against a not too brilliant 
settlement with Russia and securing a guarantee of her 
new position in the Far East. That guarantee must 
cover attack by a single Power, and therefore applies 
equally to Russia and Germany, France, as a conserva- 
tive and non-aggressive Power in friendship with 
England, being practically out of the controversy. 
As to the extent of the new understanding, everyone 
agrees that it covers all Asia, and that as it pledges 
British soldiers and sailors to fight for a new Oriental 
Power in a quarter of the world where no solid British 
interest exists, so it pledges the Japanese to help us to 
defend India against Russian attack. Thus Japan gets 
her Far Eastern supremacy countersigned by us and 
secured against disturbance by Europe. We, at the 
moment when Japanese victories have filled the Indian 
imagination with the hope of an Oriental renaissance, 
place her distant frontiers under the ward of this new 
Power, the counterpart of the allied barbarians of 
ancient Rome. 
* * * * * 


This is the policy to which a worthless Govern- 
ment has committed the country without consulting 
its Parliament. I see that Mr. Asquith virtually 
endorses it without professing knowledge of its details. 
Perhaps, in view of the statements as to its character, 
it would have been wiser to wait till a fuller disclosure. 
Mr. Asquith has had one lesson in the consequences of 
surrendering the right of criticism at the commence- 
ment of an unhappy adventure, and Liberals have a 
right to remind him of it. They and not the 
Government will have the burden of maintaining 
this new and strange instrument of policy, 
equally burdensome to the two countries respon- 
sible for it. Take the case of Japan. She has 
gained much by the Treaty. But on the terms 
actually arranged her position is far from an easy 
one. She has incurred great responsibilities, and she 
has to meet them out of debts owing chiefly to the 
two great creditor nations of the world—England and 
America. Therefore her tariffs, her trade, her world- 
policy will be largely in the hands of the men who hold 
her revenues in mortgage. She starts her new career 
as a State bound to the universal money-power, and 
her brilliant victories have helped to fasten the bonds 
tighter. If there had been an indemnity she might 
have freed herself of these entanglements. But here 
she failed and her quick-witted people will soon 
realise how heavy is the lien that her new ally possesses 
on her future. 

* * . * * 


Now she has the additional burden of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, with its obligation to supply soldiers 
for the defence of India. It is no more her concern 
than the fate of Korea and Manchuria is ours. Will 
Japanese opinion relish that fact when it is realised? 
As for this country, it islamentable to see it dragged 
so far out of its true orbit. What of the French Treaty, 
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which is so genuinely popular, so useful, so truly pro- 
gressive a factor in English political thought and 
action? It is impossible to say that it is not com- 
promised by a flagrant anti-Russian and anti-European 
agreement concluded at a time when the power of 
Russia to hurt us is negligible. Still more deplor- 
able is the weakness, nay, more, the panic fears 
which have dictated the proposal for the defence of 
India. It is bad for both parties—bad for Japan 
because it feeds her pride at the expense of her 
interests ; doubly bad for us because it is an historic 
confession of military failure. What is the meaning 
of the Balfourian flourishes about India as the pivot 
of Imperial defence when we fall back on Japanese 
mercenaries? Yet this momentous decision is to be 
accepted by the Liberal Party as if it were all in the 
day’s work, when it is really a far-reaching change in 
the very conception of the British Empire. 


* * * ” + 


A moderate treaty would have been approved. But 
this instrument, if the public versions are correct, is 
not moderate. It is unnecessary, and it is dangerous, 
for it co-exists with all the old and familiar attributes 
of our anti-Russian policy—the denial of entry into the 
Mediterranean and the pointless and futile opposition 
in Persia. It is anti-German also, and its fruits must 
be either a weakening of our understanding with 
our nearest European neighbour or a real alliance 
between Russia and Germany, to the great discom- 
fiture of France. Surely the Japanese connection and 
the status quo of the Portsmouth Treaty could have 
been maintained at a less cost than this. It is hard to 
imagine a heavier one. 


* * * *» * 


The exposure in the Morning Leader of the ap- 
palling treatment of the Chinese coolies only confirms 
the account of the situation on the Rand which has 
been known to all well-informed people and only 
denied with the utmost audacity by the Colonial Secre- 
tary. We have now the key of the social disorders 
arising from the wholesale desertions from the 
mines, the secret of the malady whose serious- 
ness everyone must have guessed as_ he 
read the summary of the Attorney-General’s 
speech. Again the country has been lied to 
by the mine-owners ; again these men have dragged 
its policy into the mud. The two revelations must 
now convince the Liberal leaders, if they needed con- 
vincing, that no halfmeasures are possible over this 
problem of Chinese labour and that the whole system 
must be rooted out, the Imperial Parliament refusing 
its assent to recruiting, stopping all future contracts, 
and insisting on an immediate revision of the treat- 
ment of the coolies. Any failure in this respect would 
lead to an immediate breach with the Radical and 
Labour parties and would be as bad in policy as in 
humanity. 


* * o * * 


One hears renewed talk of strong Unionist opposi- 
tion to further delay in meeting the country. Its effect 
is very doubtful, for it cannot now reach Mr. Balfour 
in any organised shape, and he refused similar advice 
when it was tendered by some of the most representa- 
tive men in the Conservative Party. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE FALL OF 
SEBASTOPOL.”—A REMINISCENCE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Of the few civilians who, fifty years ago, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1855, witnessed the fall of Sebastopol, I think I 
must be the only survivor, with the exception of Sir William 
Russell, the first and best of all war correspondents, whose 
letters to the Z'imes from the Crimea are still of the greatest 
interest and value. 

I may explain my presence there by the fact that, as 
a young man, I had the good fortune to be invited by the 
late Sir Edward Colebrooke to join him in his yacht in 
Balaclava Harbour. I arrived there from England about a 
week before the final assault. On September 7 I rode up 
ts the British camp in front of the Russian lines and spent 
the night in the hut of Mr. Boudier, the chaplain to one 
of the divisions there. On the following day I was witness 
from Cathcart’s Hill of all that could be seen by those not 
actually engaged of the French and British attacks on the 
Malakoff and Redan. 

The letter which I wrote home two days later describ- 
ing my experience may perhaps interest some of your 
readers on the fiftieth anniversary. I may add that I took 
several photographs of the Russian forts and of the build- 
ings in Sebastopol, which I published on my return to 
England.—Yours, etc., 

G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 

September 8, 1905. 





Camp before Sebastopol, September 11, 1855. 


My dear Father,—You will no doubt be anxious to 
hear the details of what you will already have heard by 
telegraph, I mean the taking of Sebastopol. Every day 
since my arrival in the Crimea I rode or walked up to 
the camp from the yacht in Balaclava Harbour in expecta- 
tion of an attack on the Malakoff. Everything that I saw 
and heard tended to show that very soon some attempt was 
ta be made, though the greatest secrecy was maintained. 
I think therefore I may pride myself on having fixed in my 
own mind the day on which it actually did take place. In- 
deed, I was so certain of it that on the previous day, con- 
trary to the advice of Sir Edward Colebrooke and of his 
other friends, and although no rumour had been spread of 
the intended attack, I started off to the camp with the 
intention of sleeping there, quite expecting an attack the 
next morning. 

The French batteries on the left opened fire on 
Thursday, September 6, the English batteries on Friday. 
On each night a Russian ship was set on fire, and illumined 
the whole place. I was fortunate enough to see the last 
one. It is commonly believed that the Russians set these 
ships on fire themselves for the purpose of putting off the 
attack for a few days, but the French claim the credit of 
having done this. 

At about 7 o'clock on Friday it became known 
through the camp that a general attack was to be made 
the next morning. You cannot imagine what excitement 
this caused to everybody in camp, and what fears there 
were that the Russians might hear of it. One felt what 
tremendous interests hung upon the success of the affair. 
The prospect of another winter in the Crimea with trench 
duty for our troops was horrible to think of, as I firmly 
believe there would be no less disaster than there was last 
year, and I cannot think that proper precautions have 
been taken in case of failure. 

I got up early on Saturday morning (September 8) 
and found the day piercingly cold; indeed, I think I 
never experienced in my life such a miserable day. There 
was a hurricane of wind from the north, blowing the most 
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fearful dust in one’s face when looking towards ~. bas- 
topol. 

At an early hour cavalry were posted along the 
British lines in front of the town, and I must say they did 
their best to show themselves to the enemy, and had they 
been seen, which the quantity of dust alone prevented, 
the day, | am convinced, must have been lost. The in- 
tention was to prevent anyone except those actually en- 
gaged from going near the trenches. I was therefore 
obliged to content myself with a view from Cathcart’s 
Hill, where were assembled Mr. W. H. Russell, the Z'imes 
correspondent (from whom you will hear a much more 
detailed account of what he could have seen no more 
than I did myself), the Duke of Newcastle, some few other 
civilians and officers not engaged. 

From this point I saw regiment after regiment march- 
ing down into the British trenches, till one wondered 
where they could all have been stowed away. We could 
not see the French troops, but I hear that their numbers 
were far greater than ours—not less than 40,000 to 50,000 
men. In the meantime a tremendous fire was kept up 
by the British and French batteries with such rapidity 
that it resembled the rounds of musketry. The noise 
from all this firipg did not strike me as being so loud 
as I expected, but the smoke completely enveloped the 
whole town and was driven up by the wind towards us, 
so that with this and the piercing cold, for which I was 
ill-clad, I cannot say that [ saw very much of the actual 
fighting. Then again the distance of the Malakoff and 
the Redan from Cathcart’s Hill is very considerable, and 
but little of them was visible, and it was only through 
glasses that one could see anything at all. You may 
easily imagine the suspense in which we were kept the 
whole day. It was not, I think, till one o'clock that I 
just made out that the French sallied from their advanced 
trenches to the Malakoff, which was evidently carried on 
the first rush with ease, but the Russians—who, I hear, 
were completely takem by surprise—rallied. They 
attacked the French in the fort, and a tremendous mus- 


ketry fire was kept up the remainder of the day. What ° 


took place I can only tell you by hearsay, as I could see 
nothing further. The French poured an enormous num- 
ber of troops into the Malakoff, and after a most desperate 
encounter succeeded in maintaining their position there. 
They then attacked the little Redan, a range of entrench- 
ments on the right of the Malakoff, but they were, I hear, 
repulsed four times with great loss of life. 

In the meantime, about an hour after the French 
attack, the British troops assaulted the Redan. I could 
just see them scaling the parapet, and after some time 
I could see them driven back and the Russians throwing 
stones at them when they were in the ditch. The cause 
of this failure is somewhat uncertain. The best explana- 
tion I have heard is that the assaulting party was too small 
and was composed of regiments which have done every- 
thing in the present war and now consist wholly of re- 
cruits. There appears to be no doubt that in some of the 
regiments the men hung back and refused to follow their 
officers, with the result that their officers were killed off 
almost to a man. It is also said that the work in the 
trenckes had demoralised the army to a certain extent 
by accustoming the men to hide themselves behind the 
earthworks. Then, again, there were no supports forth- 
coming when our men got into the Redan, which, as they 
were inside them for at least an hour and a half, must 
have been due to bad management. The attack on the 
Redan ought not to have been made, as was shown by the 
Russians evacuating it as soon as the attempt to retake 
the Malakoff had failed. The 2,300 men that we have 
lost migkt as well have been driven over a precipice into 
the sea. I believe, however, that General Pelissier in- 
sisted upon the British attacking it in order to draw off 
the Russian troops from the French attack. As you may 
imagine, everyone here is in very low spirits about the 
affair, for, independently of the loss of life, the failure, 
contrasted with the success of the Frenck., is a slur upon 
our army. 

The French made another attack on their extreme 


left, which failed. It was not till quite late that the troops 
returned from the trenches. Our loss, | hear, is 155 
officers and 2,300 men killed and wounded. The French 
have lost fourteen generals killed and wounded and from 
5,000 to 10,000 men, according to different accounts. 

That night (Saturday, the 8th) 1 again slept in camp. 
Very early ow Sumday morning we were awoke by loud ex- 
plosions. | got up and found that the Russians were eva- 
cuating the town, and were blowing up all their forts and 
the principal buildings. I think there were as many as 
twenty different explosions. I was looking through a glass 
at Fort Paul, a magnificent building, when it suddenly blew 
up, and not a vestige of it now remains except a heap of 
rubbish. What a magnificent sight it was to see the whole 
town in flames! The Russians sank all their remaining 
ships of war except their steamers, and they retreated over 
the bridge of boats, which later they broke up. I hear 
they placed a pitcher of water by each wounded man left 
behind, which, considering the haste of their retreat, was 
very thoughtful and kind. 

Our men got into the Redan about twelve o'clock on 
Saturday night, so that the Russians must have com- 
menced their retreat as soon as darkness came on. With 
great difficulty I contrived to get a pass to go into the 
Redan early on Sunday morning. I can scarcely describe 
the appearance of the place, the crowds of dead and 
wounded lying about the ditch and parapet in every sort 
of position, showing the frightful struggle that had taken 
place. Our soldiers were engaged in burying the British 
and Russian dead in the ditch of the Redan and in carry- 
ing away the wounded. 

In the distance the whole town was in flames and the 
bridge of boats by which the Russians had retreated was 
just broken, and a steamer was taking off a few men who 
had been left behind. The Russians I think deserve great 
credit for the way in which they defended the place to the 
last and retired comparatively without loss when it was no 
longer tenable. I was not allowed to remain long in the 
Redan. I then, fortunately, met General Rose (after- 
wards Lord Strathnairn), who is attached to the French 
headquarters staff. He was very kind to me. I rode with 
him and some French generals all about the French left 
attack. Streams of French soldiers were returning from 
the town with all sorts of plunder, from weapons and 
medals to armchairs and beds, and even donkeys and 
horses. This morning (Monday) I went over the Mala- 
koff with Captain Twopenny and an engineer officer. The 
Malakoff is a wonderful place—a mass of entrenchments 
and traverses, with most curiously contrived barracks 
below ground, where thousands of men could be concealed. 
The most fearful struggle had taken place there, and there 
were quantities of Russian and French dead lying about. 
I explored the whole town, not without some little danger 
from explosions and fires which were still taking place. 
The whole place is a scene of desolation, every building 
being either riddled or ruined by shot and shell or destroyed 
by fire. You may imagine how intensely interesting it was 
to wander about this scene of ruin. The dry docks there, 
built by an English engineer, were the only construction 
which survived destruction. It seemed to be impossible 
to destroy them. The place is of great size, with some 
fine buildings, but all for military purposes. 

By far the most affecting thing I have experienced 
here was the night before the assault, when, as I lay in 
bed, I heard the officers who were to be in the storming 
party coming in one after the other to Mr. Boudier, their 
chaplain, and’ giving him directions as to what they wished 
done in case of their being killed on the morrow, leaving 
letters to their relations, etc. There was such a stern reality 
about this. Very many of these officers are now dead. 
Boudier buried eight of them to-day. Two more will 
follow to-morrow. 

Wednesday, September 12.—-I have just time before 
the mail to add a word. We had a most stormy night— 
rain, thunder, and a hurricane of wind. The rain came 
through the roof of the hut in torrents and I got com- 
pletely wet through. As I ‘have no change of clothes I 
am writing this in a state of nudity while my things are 
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being dried. I am quite well, however, and will not be 
the worse for this experience of Crimean weather. 

I have sent to the yacht for my camera, with the hope 
of taking some photographs of the Malakoff and other 
fortifications. 

Your affectionate son, 
G. SHaw-Lerevre. 





ACHILLES IN SCYROS. 
HY am I cooped within these sunlit glades 
Within the hearing of the summer sea ? 
In these thrush-haunted woods and peaceful shades 
No sound of storm or battle comes to me, 
No crash of meeting hosts, no gleam of blades, 
No light of lordly deeds wrought fearlessly. 


Far off move storm and winter, and the wind 

Drives on the beating oars the ocean stream ; 
How can I linger here, and be resigned 

To endless days of pale and fruitless dream ? 
O heart, leave peace and weariness behind 

And seek on perilous paths a wilder gleam. 


Here the sea moves toward the peaceful land, 
But turns at last back to the outer main : 
The tranquil wave that sleeps upon the strand 

Shall know the freedom of the depths again. 
I] look around and see on either hand 
No path to keener life for heart and brain. 


What refluent tide shall lead to life and light 

This restless spirit and unconquered heart ? 
I tire of ceaseless silence and delight-— 

Could sorrow smite me with as keen a dart ? 
Ah me, to turn the scale of doubtful fight 

And rend the reeling phalanxes apart. 


It may be that I yet shall lead my host 
Upon the linked battalions of the foe 
And bring to nought some towering warrior’s boast 
And lay some ancient God-built empire low— 
Meanwhile the quiet of this stormless coast, 
This slumberous sea, is all the war I know. 


Happier by far some oar-chained galley slave 

Stifling and fed on meat that dogs despise, 
Who yet can hear tumultuous waters rave 

And feel on warring seas the long ship rise — 
The open sea, and war, for joy | crave 

The warrior’s crowned sleep, the rest | prize. 


Mother, who hid me in this quiet isle 
And wrapped with songs and shadow all my 
ways 
And shut from hostile strength, and hostile guile 
And testing, and renown my early days, 
Though barred from honour for this weary while 
I yet will break the bars, and win me praise. 


Yet will I hurl on hostile ships the fire, 
Yet will | give high cities to the flame, 

What God shall stand before my great desire 
And bar me from the lordliest heaven of fame, 

Where the swift thunder of God’s loudest lyre 
Shall equal with the deathless dead my name? 


Thus shalt thou hear—if thou undo this wrong 
And give me arms and longed-for liberty, 
My name exalted on the wings of song 
Louder than clamour of the shattering sea— 
Yea, better doom than fruitless life and long 
High doom and swift, and fame eternally. 


F. B. 








LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LEVIATHAN AND THE HOOK.* 


)ECAUSE man is a spirit and unfathomable the 
past is really as startling and incalculable as the 
future. The dead men are as active and dramatic as the 
men unborn ; we know decisively that the men unborn 
will be men; and we cannot decisively know anything 
more about the dead. It is not merely true that Nero 
may have been misunderstood ; he must have been 
misunderstood, for no man can understand another. 
Hence to dive into any very ancient human work is to 
dive into a bottomless sea, and the man who seeks 
old things will be always finding new things. Cen- 
turies hence the world will be still seeking for the 
secret of Job, which is, indeed, in a sense the 
secret of everything. It is no disrespect to such able 
and interesting works as Professor Dillon’s to say 
that they are only stages in an essentially endless pro- 
cess, the proper appreciation of one of the inexhaustible 
religious classics. None of them says the last word on 
Job, for the last word could only be said on the Last 
Day. For a great poem like Job is in this respect like 
life itself. The explanations are popular for a month 
or popular for acentury. But they all fail. The unex- 
plained thing is popular for ever. 

There are weaknesses in the Higher Criticism, as 
a general phenomenon, which are only gradually un- 
folding themselves. There are more defects or diffi- 
culties than would at first appear in the scientific 
treatment of Scripture. But after all the greatest 
defect in the scientific treatment of Scripture is simply 
that it is scientific. The professor of the Higher 
Criticism is never tired of declaring that he is detached, 
that he is disinterested, that he is concerned only with 
the facts, that he is applying to religious books the 
unbending methods which are employed by men of 
science towards the physical order. If what he says of 
himself is true, he must be totally unfitted to criticise 
any books whatever. 

Books exist to produce emotions: if we are not 
moved by them we practically have not readthem. If 
a real book has not touched us we might as well not 
have touched the book. In literature to be dispas- 
sionate is simply to be illiterate. To be disinterested 
is simply to be uninterested. The object of a book on 
comets, of course, is not to make us all feel like 
comets; but the object of a poem about warriors is to 
make us all feel like warriors. It is not merely true 
that the right method for one may be the wrong method 
for the other; it must be the wrong method for the 
other. A critic who takes a scientific view of the Book 
of Job is exactly like a surgeon who should take a 
poetical view of appendicitis: he is simply an old 
muddler. 

It is said, of course, that this scientific quality is 
only applied to the actual facts, which are the depart- 
ment of science. But what are the actual facts? There 
are very few facts in connection with a work of litera- 
ture which are really wholly apart from literary tact 
and grasp. That certain words are on a piece of parch- 
ment in a certain order science can say. Whether in 

* Tue ORIGINAL Poem oF Job. Tratislated from the Restored 
Text by E. T. Dillon. London: Fisher Unwin, 5s. 
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that order they make sense or nonsense only literature 
can say. That in another place (say ona brick) the 
same words are in another order science can say. 
Whether it is a more likely order only literature can say. 
That on two bricks there is the same sentence science 
can say. Whether it is the sort of sentence one man 
would write on two bricks, or two men happen to 
write on their own respective bricks, only literature 
can say. Let me take an example from Professor 
Dillon’s own interesting introduction. Referring to a 
controversy among scholars about the possible in- 
debtedness of the unknown Hebrew poet to other 
Hebrew writers, he says: ‘*On the one hand it 
is doubtless possible that the words : 
Art thou the first man born ? 
Or wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 

were suggested by the verses in Proverbs, ‘‘ Before the 
mountains were settled, before the hills, was I brought 
forth.” Of course it is possible, but I cannot see (as 
a matter of literary common sense) why it is in the 
smallest degree likely. Surely two independent people 
or two hundred independent people might use so natural 
a phrase as that a thing was older than the hills. We 
might as well bind together in chains of plagiarism all 
the people who ever said that a thing shone l?ke the 
sun or bloomed and faded like a flower. Outside the 
use of hills (those rare objects) and of being brought 
forth (that unusual and pathological process), the 
two passages are not in spirit or inspiration in 


the least similar, for the passage in Proverbs 
(if I remember it aright) is an _ abstract, 
mystical excursus of which the point is that 


a Logos or idea, preceded all physical phenomena, 
whereas the passage in Job is simply a sharp, savage 
joke, of which the point is that a man is an uncom- 
monly unimportant fungus on the face of the earth. 
No poet would naturally take a thing from one to use 
it in the other ; but then to feel this is simply a matter 
of poetic sentiment and science is no more use in the 
matter than gardening. Science can only say that the 
same Hebrew word is used; but whether the word is 
common, or natural, or forced, or affected, or inevit- 
able is a question of pure literature ; and it is the 
whole question at issue. The Higher Critic, as such, 
can only see that the words are the same; that is, he 
can only see what a child could see. 

Let it not be supposed that Professor Dillon’s 
work is thus weak; he makes many wise  sug- 
gestions and emendations. But when they are en- 
tirely wise they are also literary and entirely 
undemonstrable. To take one instance out of 
many, at the end of that noble Nihilist chapter three, in 
which Job curses his day, which is indeed the sublimest 
point of suicide, the very crest and imperial crown of 
cowardice, Job says in the authorised version: ‘‘ For 
my sighing cometh before | eat and my roarings are 
poured out like the waters.” This is evidently an 
extremely literary and ingenious rendering by the 
original translators of a passage of which they could 
not make head or tail. According to the later ver- 
sion the meaning is simpler and stronger and more in 
the manner of good primitive poetry. In Professor 
Dillon’s book it runs ‘‘ For sighing is become my bread, 
and my crying is unto me as water.” This has all the 
elemental energy of the primeval phrase; it would be 
difficult to express with more directness what is the 
Worst part of pain or calamity, the fact of the abnormal 


thing becoming the normal, disaster becoming a 
routine. Wecanall endure catastrophe as long as it 
is catastrophic ; it is maddening the moment it is 
orderly. 

In a sense this small matter expresses the whole 
of Job. Professor Dillon analyses very well the main 
and obvious idea that it is a protest against that paltry 
optimism which sees in suffering a mark of sin. But 
he does not, I think, quite pierce to the further and 
ultimate point of ‘‘ Job,” which is that the true secret 
and hope of human life is something much more dark 
and beautiful than it would be if suffering were a mark 
of sin. A mere scheme of rewards and punishments 
would be something much meaner and more mechanical 
than this exasperating and inspiring life of ours, An 
automatic scheme of Karma, or ‘‘ reaping what 
we sow,” would be just as gross and material 
as sowing beans or reaping barley. It might 
satisfy mechanicians or modern monists, or theo- 
sophists, or cautious financiers, but not brave men. 
It is no paradox to say that the one thing which would 
make suffering intolerable would be the thought that 
it was systematically inflicted upon sinners. The one 
thing which would make our agony infamous would 
be the idea that it was deserved. On the other hand, 
the doctrine which makes it most endurable is exactly 
the opposite doctrine, that life is a battle in which the 
best put their bodies in the front, in which God sends 
only His holiest into the hail of the arrows of hell. In 
the book of Job is foreshadowed that better doctrine 
full of a dark chivalry that he that bore the worst that 
men can suffer was the best that bore the form of man. 

There is one central conception of the book of Job, 
which literally makes it immortal, which will make 
it survive our modern time and our modern philo- 
sophies as it has survived many better times and many 
better philosophies. That is the conception that the 
universe, if it is to be admired, is to be admired for 
its strangeness and not for its rationality, for its 
splendid unreason and not for itsreason. Job’s friends 
attempt to comfort him with philosophical optimism, 
like the intellectuals of the eighteenth century. Job 
tries to comfort himself with philosophical pessimism 
like the intellectuals of the nineteenth century. But 
God comforts Job with indecipherable mystery, and 
for the first time Job is comforted. Eliphaz gives 
one answer, Job gives another answer, and the question 
still remains an open wound. God simply refuses to 
answer, and somehow the question is answered. Job 
flings at God one riddle, God flings back at Job a 
hundred riddles, and Job is at peace. He is comforted 
with conundrums. For the grand and enduring idea 
in the poem, as suggested above, is that if we are to be 
reconciled to this great cosmic experience it must be as 
something divinely strange and divinely violent, a quest, 
or a conspiracy, or some sacred joke. The last chapters 
of the colossal monologue of the Almighty are devoted 
in a style superficially queer enough to the detailed 
description of two monsters. Behemoth and Leviathan 
may, or may not be, the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile. But, whatever they are, they are evi- 
dently embodiments of the enormous absurdity 
of nature. They typify that cosmic trait which 
anyone may see in the Zoological Gardens, the 
folly of the Lord, which is wisdom. And in connection 
with one of them, God is made to utter a splendid 
satire upon the prim and orderly piety of the vulgar 
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optimist. ‘* Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? 
Wilt thou bind him for thy maidens?” That is the 
main message of the book of Job. Whatever this 
cosmic monster may be, a good animal or a bad 
animal, he is at least a wild animal and not a tame 
animal ; it is a wild world and not a tame world. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 





THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE First THREE 
Centuriks.- By Adolf Harnack. Translated and edited 
by James Moffatt, B.D., D.D. (St. Andrews). Two 
volumes. London: Williams and Norgate. 21s. 1905. 

THe completion of Dr. Moffatt’s excellent translation ot 

Harnack’s Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christen- 

tums in den Ersten drei Jahrhunderten is a legitimate 

occasion for further notice of that invaluable work. Dr. 

Moffatt is an ideal editor and translator, and he deserves 

well of the ordinary intelligent English reader. For he 

has not only rendered Harnack into admirable English, 
but he has done the same for the innumerable quotations 
from the early Christian literature with which the pages of 
these two volumes are studded. It is an act of editorial 
courtesy which ought to ensure a wide popularity for a 
work which deserves it. It also reveals a conception of 
editorial duty which everyone who believes in the value 
for contemporary religion of popularising the real—z.e., 
the psychological and non-magical—history of Christian 
beginnings must commend. In a work of so much value 
and edited with such generous care for the largest possible 
measure of usefulness, even the slightest printer’s errors 
become a regrettable defacement. In the space of a few 
pages we have noticed the following: Vol. II., p. 154, in 
quotation from the Apology of Tertullian, “ tribus” 

omitted between “ castra ipsa” and “decurias”; p. 167, lines 4 

and 5, “rév” for “ rij” and “éxxAnowp” for “éxcAnowy” : 

p. 200, in the quotation from the Ad Scapulam, “ per 

deum” for “per oleum”; p. 208, note (quotation from 

De Corona Militis), “musitant” for “ mussitant,” and 

“longem” for “longam.” ‘The more careful proof-reac- 

ing of a new edition would ensure the accuracy of im- 

pression which such a work as this deserves to obtain. 

There is no question at this time of day of the value 
of Harnack’s work. He is the indispensable and un- 
challenged authority on the extension of pre-Con- 
stantinian Christianity. He has established alike its 
qualitative and its quantitative measure with the nearest 
approach to certainty which is likely to be attained. The 
picture may be retouched here and there, the values 
which Harnack attaches to the different elements of his 
colour-scheme may be modified, but the scheme remains, 

the main features of the picture are fixed. Criticism, did 

it not fear to seem ungrateful, might bear rather on a 

certain redundancy of form which Harnack, being a 

German, could not quite escape. He has all the merits 

of German scholarship—z.e., of the most conscientious 

and capable scholarship of our time, and he may there- 
fore endure to have some of its defects. He has an 
accurate and a familiar knowledge of all the literature of 
his subject and of all the modern detailed learning which 
is at all necessary to the intelligence of it as a whole. 
With a sensitive critical conscience he combines a fearless 
and trustworthy historical judgment. His analysis is 
always clear and convincing. His synthesis is some- 
times more clumsy, though its general effect is unmis- 
takable. A French scholar might leave us more in doubt 
as to the thoroughness of his preliminary sifting of the 
materials, but the web which he had woven out of them 
would be of a finer and more gracious texture. The im- 
pression which Harnack’s book leaves on a second read- 
ing is that of a series of exhaustive monographs contri- 
buting by their sheer weight of authority to a total view 
which, while clearly defined, is still slightly lacking in 
vital abundance and force. The life of the parts is irre- 


sistibly demonstrated. The life of the whole is an in- 
ference, 

The wide and rapid extension of Christianity was 
due to two main causes—the richness and fecundity cf 
its own religious content and the opportunity which it 
found in the outer and inner conditions of the Greco- 
Roman world. There were, of course, the political unity 
of the Empire, the ease and safety of travelling facilitat- 
ing inter-communication between provinces the most re- 
mote, the consequent influence of the soldier and the 
merchant as disseminators of belief, the breach in the 
caste system and the alleviation of slavery due to the 
gradual growth of democracy, the generally tolerant re- 
ligious policy of the Empire, the growth of associations 
and the irruption of Eastern—Syrian and Persian—tre- 
ligious ideas into the West, together with the tendency 
throughout the West itself, fostered by the philosophic 
sects, to demand a philosophy of religion and religious 
mysteries. All these in their measure had made a world- 
religion possible, and had rendered the foundations of all 
merely national religions unstable and insecure. But the 
inner conditions of Graeco-Roman life were still more 
favourable to the growth of a universal religion like Christ- 
ianity. In one sense it may be asserted that the condi- 
tions favourable to its growth were determined by the fact 
that it had to wage a consistent and truceless war on be- 
half of the monotheistic idea against a polytheism which no 
longer took itself seriously, which was cankered at the 
core by self-distrust. But from another point of view it 
may be maintained that this clear-cut conflict was never im- 
posed upon Christianity or, rather, offered as its opportunity. 
For polytheism in its decay was compelled to reform itself 
about a fresh circle of ideas. Philosophy was essentially 
monotheistic, and the gods of the popular religion could 
only continue to exist, even for the populace, as emana- 
tions or expressions of one central Divinity. Alongside 
of this tendency, both as its cause and as one of its prin- 
cipal effects, there went on that blending of religious ideas 
of the most varied provenance and character which was 
such a marked feature of the time. The syncretism which 
resulted from this religious interaction is what Harnack 
calls Orientalism. Now Christianity was one of the 
phases of this Orientalism. It, too, became increasingly 
a religious syncretism. The problem, then, is to deter- 
mine why Christianity gained befone the beginning of 
the fourth century a decisively prerogative position 
among the different forms of Orientalism which struggled 
for the mastery. Among what may be regarded as the 
accidental determinants of the situation there is only one 
which compels attention. The religion which most suc- 
cessfully disputed with Christianity the right to world- 
mastery was Mithraism. Now, Harnack calls attention 
to the fact, established by the researches of Cumont, that 
Mithraism took no hold upon the Greek world. It was on 
the fringe of the Empire, especially on its northern and 
western fringe, on Dacia, Moesia, Noricum, Rhetia, Ger- 
many, and even Britain, that this religion took hold. In 
the world of Hellenism it was practically unknown. 
Harnack is, perhaps, inclined to exaggerate the Hellenistic 
element in Christian development. Yet this fact is none 
the less significant in a comparison of the success of the 
religions of Mithra and of Christ. 

But, after all, the main factors in the success of 
Christianity were intrinsic in its owm character. It suc- 
qeeded because its religious message was so full, so 
humane, so charged with moral earnestness; because it 
met every contrast of the human spirit, its need of autho- 
rity and its desire for mystical exaltation, its claim upon 
ordered reason and its complete satisfaction only in some- 
thing which can and must transcend the rational ; because, 
too, it was a revelation and arevelation fulfilling itself in 
history ; lastly, because it maintained to the bitter end and 
among the masses of the people that conflict with poly- 
theism and idolatry which the philosophers had conducted 
among the educated, and even then with all sorts of in- 
consistent compromises. This is the theme which Har- 
nack develops with immense learning and profound re- 
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ligious insight. He has left out of account in this volume 
another factor which he has treated more fully elsewhere, 
the growth of dogma. But it is just possible that by doing 
so he has failed to give completeness to his picture. The 
dogmatic factor in the extension of Christianity was 
surely of the first importance, and deserved incorporation, 
in however general a form, in the scheme of this work. 
For in its dogma, as much as anywhere else, and perhaps 
more conspicuously than anywhere else, Christianity re- 
vealed that characteristic to which all its success was due 
—viz., the simplicity and force of its central religious 
ideas upon which it could continually return after every 
phase of intellectual wandering, and their suppleness and 
adaptability in virtue of which it could assimilate and 
glorify ideas the most diverse and apparently the most 
foreign to its original witness. 
A. L. Lintey. 





STUDIES IN UMBRIA. 


GuBBIO, PAST AND Present. By Laura McCracken. Illus- 
trated by Katharine McCracken. London: Nutt. 5s. net. 
CHRONICLES OF THE CiTy oF PERUGIA. By Francesco Mata- 
razzo. Translated by E. S. Morgan. London: Dent. 
38. 6d. net. 
IF we are to believe the graceful prefatory note con- 
tributed to this volume by M. Paul Sabatier, Gubbio is 
known chiefly through its association with one of the 
quaintest of the Franciscan legends. All lovers of the 
Fioretti will remember how the gentle Francis came to 
the assistance of the people of Gubbio, harassed beyond 
measure by a ravening wolf, by making friends with 
“Brother Wolf” and converting him from his evil ways. 
The little brown Umbrian town, uplifted on its mountain 
slope above the shimmering flax fields, has, indeed, store 
of saintly traditions, notably concerning St. Ubaldo, who 
saved his city from the wrath of Barbarossa. But it has 
older and sterner memories, reaching back into dim 
Etruscan days, when it was a great sacerdotal centre—as 
attested by the famous Eugubine tables of bronze still 
preserved there—through the time of the Roman domina- 
tion, when it sent aid to Scipio against Hannibal, 
through the storm of the Vélkerwanderung, and on to the 
long strife of Guelf and Ghibelline. Miss Laura 
McCracken thas given a clear and compact summary of 
the story of Gubbio, and has drawn attention to its chief 
points of interest; while the sketches of Miss Katharine 
McCracken convey a real sense of the antique buildings 
and picturesque vistas of the little town. In her pre- 
occupation with her immediate subject, the author has 
been something less than just to some of the great char- 
acters of history whom she touches in passing. Her 
mention of Totila, that King Arthur of the Goths, would 
leave the reader under the impression that the noble 
Ostrogothic monarch was another Attila, and her allusions 
to Frederic II. are sadly inadequate. Since Gubbio was by 
way of being Ghibelline, at least until its interests 
inclined towards the Guelfs, its chronicler might have 
given a more vivid impression of the last and most bril- 
liant of the great Imperial antagonists of the Papacy. 
Despite tts limitations, however, Gubbio, Past and 
Present will prove a charming companion to those who 
are fortunate enough to set out on an Umbrian pil- 


_ In the Chronicles of Perugia, we step at once 
into another age. Here is no modern survey of “ old, un- 
happy, far-off things,” but the very life of those splendid, 
unscrupulous, and tragic times brought suddenly before 
us, quick with all its passions. Francesco Matarazzo was 
a native of Perugia, and when he wrote his story of the 
city from 1492 to 1503 he was telling of what he himself 
had seen and heard. The result is a picture of almost 
unequalled brilliancy and vitality, which the translator 
has presented to us but little dimmed. Mr. Morgan's 
version is strong and daring and renders the very sense 
and movement of the original. Here and there one is 
inclined to wish for the change of a word; but in the 
main he has made a success of translating the untrans- 





latable. Matarazzo’s turns of phrase are often baffling 
by reason of their aptness and beauty. 

To the student of Renaissance Italy these chronicles 
are of great value in the light they throw on the rivalries 
of the Italian towns, the intrigues of the Papacy, the 
unscrupulous ambition of Cesare Borgia, and the curious 
conditions within the walls of Perugia itself, where the 
Baglioni ruled supreme, though the city was nominally 
under Papal suzerainty. Most readers, however, will find 
in this volume something more or less than a contribution 
to history. Matarazzo, as his translator avers, “ is a story- 
teller of the very first rank,” and the tragedy of the 
Baglioni, as set forth by him, is as fascinating as the best 
of Malory. Far removed, though, is this Italian of the 
Renaissance from the chronicler of the Mort d’Arthur, 
and his attitude of mind is altogether typical. Worship- 
ping beauty like a Greek, admiring physical prowess and 
intellectual subtlety almost equally, Matarazzo appears to 
have been blithely devoid of moral sense. Those superb 
Baglioni, whom he depicts so lovingly, kept Perugia in 
terror by their fierce and wanton misgovernment and their 
constant feuds; they were blood-thirsty, licentious, and 
treacherous; but they were terrors to the enemies of 
Perugia no less than to the city; they were lavish, fearless, 
and fair, and Matarazzo glories in them in life and bewails 
them in death. He shows us this company of kinsmen: 
Astorre, “in look and deed a very Mars”; Semonetto, 
the terrible young warrior, “for deeds of arms the world’s 
wonder”; Grifonetto, the gracious and beautiful traitor ; 
and Giovan Paolo, the destined avenger of his kin, and 
he is absorbed in admiration of them all. True, the 
townsfolk starve; no man can plough or reap two bow- 
shots beyond the sheltering city walls; the untilled fields 
are choked with briars and wild beasts wax plentiful, 
having much Christian flesh to eat. But against this dark 
background Matarazzo sets his magnificent Baglioni, in 
gold-enwrought armour or coats of cloth of gold, graceful 
and debonair as those bands of youths, with bright hair 
and sumptuous apparel, which Pinturicchio wrought in 
procession on his frescoed walls. He describes their 
pageants; the flower-hung walls, the largesse to the 
people, the ladies in their pearl head-dresses. Then he 
turns with equal zest to tell how “our exiles”—the 
adverse party driven from Perugia—sought to surprise 
the city, and how the square was held by Grifonetto, who 
bore two and twenty wounds and lived; and Astorre “ all 
clothed in steel and with a falcon for crest.” “ And men 
say that no anvil was ever beaten with so many blows as 
fell on him and his horse.” The most dramatic part of 
the story deals with the “ great betrayal ” when Grifonetto 
was tempted by ambition and jealousy to turn against 
his kin and a treacherous massacre followed the gorgeous 
wedding of Astorre and his Roman bride. The last fight 
for life is narrated with wonderful fire and pathos, and 
there is a sombre impressiveness about the conclusion : 

“ And those that saw them . . . likened his High- 
ness Messer Astorre, as he lay thus dead, to an Ancient 
Roman . . . And for Semonetto I will say this 

cE that in despite of that cruel and cursed death, 
he seemed neither conquered nor overthrown; so the 


earth on which he lay, proud and fierce in death as in life, 
seemed ‘his field of fame.’” 


Yet despite his horror over the treason, Matarazzo 
is moved with no less a passion of pity when Grifonetto 
reaps the reward of his acts, and, struck down by the 
soldiers of Giovan Paolo, dies in the arms of his fair 
young mother, forgiving and forgiven. “Then at once 
the soul left that beautiful body and departed comforted.” 
In fine, Matarazzo is an Italian of the Renaissance, and 
for the nonce his reader becomes one, too, and sighs, 
with an entire absence of modern morality, when the 
fall of the High and Mighty Bagliom quenches the splen- 
dour of the city in a pomp of mourning. 

“Their Highnesses and all their household and all their 
soldiers were dressed in black. The trappings of their 
horses, the lances of their horsemen and footmen were 
likewise hung with black, and so the housings of their 
horses black, every pennon and banneret black, black even 
the cords of their trumpets.” 
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FROM GUILD TO TRADE UNION. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By George Unwin. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Unwin has written a scholarly and suggestive book. 

His work represents an attempt to bridge the gap in 

English economic literature between the craft gild as the 

medigzval embodiment of the handicraft system and the 

trade union as it took shape under the influence of that 
advent of fixed capital in the form of machinery which has 
been called the Industrial Revolution. Roughly speaking, 
he begins where Professor Ashley leaves off and ends where 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb begin. With the view of the latter 

as against the former, that the subsidiary forms of the 

City companies in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

known as the Bachelors’ Company do not present us with 

an early and durable form of the modern association of 
independent wage-earners known as a trade union, Mr. 

Unwin is in substantial agreement. But he is equally 

careful to insist on a certain element of continuity, and it is 

in his attempt to trace this thread through the tangled 
skein of local trade history that the chief value of 
his book consists. Professor Cunningham has already 
pointed out that in the craft gild we find not an exclusiv2 
representation of employer or workman but a union of 
both, and what Mr. Unwin does is to show how the various 
intermediate types of both were evolved with the increasing 
specialisation of industry and how the craft gild organisa- 
tion was continually modified from within to embrace 
them all. The rage among historians for discovering a 
modern corporation in the early village community and 
universal suffrage in the “ realised suit ” of the county court 
has passed, and historians have ceased to “ read history 
backwards.” In economic as in constitutional history, 
they are learning to study institutions not as fixed types 
but as forms of life continually undergoing functional 
adaptation. Mr. Unwin has realised for himself the truth of 
Professor Maitland’s profound saying that in history sim- 
plicity is the goal and not the starting-point, and for him 
the craft gild is a primitive form of economic organisation 
continually undergoing differentiation in response to new 
economic developments. It is a kind of amceba, which 1s 
continually splitting into two, and each fresh form of life 
seems created only to revert to the original type. The Felt- 
makers’ Company, for instance, although an attempt of 
the small masters to escape the domination of the trading 
element in the parent Haberdashers’ Company, ends by 
becoming in turn itself the instrument of their subordina- 
tion. These reversions to tvpe are expressed by Mr. 

Unwin as so many forms of the struggle between two kinds 

of capital—industrial and commercial. For him they are 

not so much conflicts of capital and labour as conflicts of 
one kind of capital with another. Labour, as represented 
by the journeymen, was sometimes an accessory, but rarely 

a principal. 

The first part of Mr. Unwin’s work is devoted to tracing 
the disappearance of the economic ,independence of the 
medizval craftsman in consequence of the expansion of the 
market and the increasing employment of capital. He 
makes a dexterous use of all the available printed material 
in the shape of English borough records and the ordi- 
nances of the Parisian corporations, at the same time lay- 
ing under contribution such classic works as those of 
Schmoller and Levasseur, and the result is a singularly in- 
teresting survey of almost simultaneous stages of economic 
development in Europe. This comparative method has 
been used with singular suggestiveness by such writers as 
Miss Bateson and Mr. Round in the domain of borough 
history, and Mr. Unwin is no less happy in his application 
of it to economic history, showing, in particular, a very 
just sense of the local causes which led to variations of the 
type in the different countries. He points out that in 
any particular group of allied trades the craftsman at either 
end of the scale who was nearest the market for his supply 
of the raw material or the sale of the finished product 
tended to become the employer of the members of the other 


crafts, the normal result being that the subordinate crafts- 
men only continued to exist domestically—* keep house ”— 
employing in part his own capital, although dependent for 
employment on the larger capital of others. The struggle 
to establish this domination usually took the form of an 
attempt to prevent the inferior crafts from selling to any 
but the superior, and they in turn attempted to resist this 
monopoly by amalgamation; the joiners, painters, and 
lorimers of London, for instance, uniting against the 
saddlers. One of the most interesting examples is the 
struggle between the weavers and dyers of Paris as to 
which should be the employer of the other; the dyers 
met the preponderance of capital possessed by the weavers 
with such industrial devices as restriction of numbers and 
limitation of output, and eventually secured a compromise 
in the shape of an ordinance that the weavers be com- 
pelled to have all their cloth dyed in Paris. The result 
of this growth of capital was the emergence of a new class 
of small masters, who were the employés rather than 
the competitors of the large master, and a small master 
of this kind the journeyman who took home piece-work 
might easily become. As Mr. Unwin remarks, “the 
emancipated journeyman and the decayed craftsman met 
on common ground.” The aim of national policy in the 
legislation as to the gilds was to make the position of 
the master more and more accessible to the journeyman 
class. By the time the sixteenth century was reached 
this economic change had found constitutional expres- 
sionin the City companies, representing in the Livery and 
Court of Assistants the gild master turned merchant em- 
ployer, and in the Yeomanry the journeyman who has 
“regained a measure of independence as a small master.” 
With the development of a national economy the field 
of struggle is enlarged, and the retail trader such as the 
mercer made his peace with the craftsmen of his trade, 
the weavers, fullers, and dyers, whom he had been 
attempting to confine to their craft, and turned to fight 
a new and stronger foe, the wholesale merchant, who 
was utilising the domestic labour of the country districts 
to provide him with unfinished cloth for export. In this 
struggle to determine national policy the town trader’s 
cry was Protection and the revival of urban control over 
the country districts, while the much maligned merchant 
stood for Free Trade. This divorce between productive 
and distributive functions was, to a certain extent, 
arrested by the establishment of the Elizabethan com- 
pany, in which both trading and industrial elements were 
represented. Mr. Unwin’s original research among MS. 
authorities lies in his illustration of these changes from 
the court books of the London Clothworkers and Felt- 
makers, the former being a particularly interesting 
example of the maintenance of equilibrium between the 
conflicting interests of the two classes of traders and of 
craftsmen. 


Both State and voluntary enterprise in the seven- 
teenth century aimed at the preservation of the small 
master. Mr. Unwin gives us an interesting example of 
the latter in the prospectus of the Feltmakers, which 
aimed at meeting the inadequacy of capital possessed by 
the small master by the institution of a joint-stock com- 
pany. The attempt was not successful and raised some 
nice questions of limited liability in the courts. State 
intervention took the form of a monopoly which, as Mr. 
Unwin points out, only ended in the triumph of the 
speculative capitalist. By the aid of the Privy Council 
Register he contrives to give a very instructive account of 
the attempts of Alderman Cockayne and Sir Thomas 
Bartlett to invoke the forces of Protection and monopoly 
in the clothing and pinmaking trades respectively. 

The conclusion which Mr. Unwin eventually reaches 
is that the trade union was “built up out of the ruins 
of the small master.” After struggling to preserve 
a share in the control of the older companies by 
means of the Yeomanry organisation, and again to 
secure economic independence through separate incorpora- 
tion, he ended by being reduced to the position either 
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of a journeyman like the feltmaker or of a wage-earning 
master like the silk-weaver. Here Mr. Unwin ends. The 
transition to trade union is not to be found at any fixed 
point, although Mr. Unwin attempts to show it as pre- 
cisely as possible in the strike of the Silkhatters’ Union 
in the closing years of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Unwin is much to be congratulated on such a 
conscientious piece of work. It should give him an 
assured—perhaps unique—position as a new writer on 
economic history. He has the true largeness of mind of 
the historian, a calm philosophic spirit, and a really re- 
markable capacity for appreciating the influences of 
economic causes on the structure of society. His book 
is not exactly easy reading, though we are inclined to 
attribute this not to any want of the power of expression 
but rather to an excess of conscientiousness which leads 
him to incorporate in the text excerpts which would be 
better placed in footnotes. Indeed, the first part of 
the book sometimes suggests a series of select documents 
done into modern English, and the result is a certain 
formlessness, bewilderment only being avoided by con- 
tinued repetition of the main thesis. It may be, how- 
ever, that such treatment is inseparable from the nature 
of his task. J. H. Morcan. 





FICTION. 


En Prison. Par Maxime Gorki. Traduit par S. Persky. 
Paris. Libraire Felix Juven. 3fr. 50. 
Gorky’s last volume, Jn Prison, which has _ been 
translated into French. but not yet into English, contains 
some admirable sketches which will sustain his reputa- 
tion. That individual note of admiration for the daring 
criminal, strong enough to defy society, the note- which 
first brought Gorky into prominence throughout Russia, 
is less strong in Zn Prison, though in one of his sketches, 
Karp Boukoiemov, he has drawn forcibly the portrait of 
an old convict, who, after a sentence of twenty-three years 
of hard labour for a double murder, feels himself superior 
to the law, superior to pity, and superior to all men who 
complain of the sufferings of their life. Karp has escaped 
twice, once from Sakhalin, where he has been sent 
to penal servitude for life; he has lived for three years 
by brigandage, and, after committing a fresh series of 
murders and robberies in Russia, he has been condemned 
again to Sakhalin, perpetual imprisonment and the knout. 
“T have never found pity among men,” says the old con- 
vict, who is dignified, immovable as though carved of 
stone, and full of a kind of antique beauty. “I am a 
careful and serious man; I have travelled over the whole 
of Russia; I have thoroughly observed life, and I have 
found everywhere evil among men. I have killed many 
men, how many precisely I do not remember, and I ask 
myself if I have let goodness or pity pass me by without 
my recognising them, but I tell you, Cripple, that you are 
aliar, and men have no pity one for another.” The old 
man replies triumphantly to one of his fellow-prisoners, 
who quotes Scripture, by saying, “ That is of no conse- 
quence. Look at what is done.” But when he is re 
minded of a dog that he loved, he falters, and admits : 
“ The beast was fond of me,” and he tacitly owns that, after 
all, his heart has known this disturbing element of pity— 
pity for an animal but not for humanity. This story, 
Karp Boukoiemov, has decided interest, for it raises the 
vexed question, which is always puzzling to the European 
mind, how we can reconcile the Russian’s tendency 
towards violent brutality with his compassionateness, and 
fellow-feeling for the unfortunate. Some people explain 
the contradiction by saying that Russia is in a semi- 
medieval stage of social development, and that while the 
educated Russian has the advanced consciousness of the 
modern European, his country’s moral code preserves cer- 
tain barbarous traits of seventeenth-century Europe. 
Gorky, in his interesting study, Zx Prison, which might 
have been called, How Revolutionists are Made, shows us 
another facet of the problem, when his hero, the student 
Micha, reflects: “ Justice and fineness will be absent from 


our life while the masters are perverted by power and the 
slaves by servitude.” The anecdotes of the brutality of 
“the masters,” those in authority of any kind, anecdotes 
scattered through the volume, are certainly mediaeval in 
character and belong only to a state of society where 
arbitrary power being in the hands of “authority,” the 
mass of people are cowed and afraid to make the protest 
natural to free men. It is difficult for an Englishman to 
imagine the state of moral cowardice in which the majo- 
rity of educated Russians lived under Alexander III. 
As Gorky remarks, in his little sketch of Z'chehovu’s Con- 
versations, the middle-class Russian society of the period, 
portrayed by that writer, was slavish to a degree, enslaved 
by brute force, slavish in its own desires, in its own 
stupidity, laziness, and greed. Everybody vegetated and 
talked, and nobody loved his work: “ Russia is the country 
of all sorts of idle, greedy people who eat and drink exces- 
sively. They are like dogs, psychologically; when they 
are beaten they whine amd! hide in their kennels; when 
they are patted they lie on their backs, feet in the air, and 
wag their tails.” In reading all these caustic and bitter 
criticisms of Russian life made by the last three genera- 
tions of writers from Gogol to Tchehov, one must make 
allowance for the fact that the Russian mind, unlike the 
English, is unsparing in its analysis and exposure of the 
ills of life and the weakness of human nature, and that 
the Russian literary man is expected to play the part of 
consulting physician to society at large- It is the Rus- 
sian’s chief pleasure, in default of political action, to cri- 
ticise himself, his friends, and his country with keen 
severity, and it is a hopeful sign of the times that public 
opinion to-day expects Gorky to preach the hopeful gospel 
of individualism, self-help, self-reliance, “unshakable 
courage,” and active heroism, “free from the old preju- 
dices, the prestige of authority, and conventional routine.” 

In his touching sketch, A Dead Girl, Gorky voices 
the Russian public’s debt to the thousands of young women 
who have passed from the ranks of the students to the 
tanks of the revolutionists, and thence to prison and exile, 
in the last thirty years. Gorky recounts that while tramp- 
ing as a vagabond along a Russian road he encountered 
an old peasant and his wife who were on a _ pil- 
grimage of over a thousand miles from Tobolsk 
to Solovetz to pray for a young girl, a political exile, who 
had died at their Siberian village, a girl who had won the 
hearts of all the peasants by her sweet and devoted nature. 
“She had been exiled; the authorities have brought her 
to us. She wanted, it seemed, happiness for every 
. . . for poor people. . But that is not al- 
lowed. And they exiled her.” The young girl died sud- 
denly of fever, and the old peasants took the resolution of 
making a pilgrimage for her sake. “Yes, go,” said the 
neighbours ; “ you are old people; you have nothing now 
to do, and it will be placed to your credit in heaven !” 
Whether this little sketch is actually taken from life (and 
it certainly has a slight flavour of political propaganda) it 
is a touching tribute to the memory of thousands of 
obscure women who have sacrificed themselves for the 
cause of Russian political freedom. We see the hand of 
the social propagandist again in the last sketch, A Stormy 
Night, where Gorky describes how the characters he has 
created, characters who suffer from so much human ill in 
his tales, defile before him suddenly in the night, and 
accuse him of helping to disenchant men with life and 
take away their courage. Gorky pleads in his turn that 
his object is to open the eyes of men to human misery, 
and to bring compassion to the ‘hearts of readers naturally 
cold and hard. The phantoms grin horribly, and twist 
and turn, seized with paroxysms of laughter. And a voice 
says in Gorky’s ear: “If the terrible reality does not touch 
men, how can your fantasies reach their souls and bring 
light into their understandings ?” This sketch, however 
inartistic, is obviously inspired by the author’s deep feeling 
for suffering humanity. 

Of the stories that are free from any tendency, poli- 
tical or otherwise, one of the best is the charming descrip- 
tion of an old soldier in A Hero. When the veteran, 
Migounoff, decorated with many medals, appears in the 
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market-place, the shopkeepers glance at him with a bored, 
uneasy, and suspicious air. The old veteran makes for 
the carts of the peasants who have driven into market, 
and, taking hold of a goose, pinches it, smells it, and 
praises it, and then, @ propos of the geese of Bulgaria, 
launches into a narrative of his own exploits under Skobe- 
leff in the Russian-Turko War. “General Schwanvitch 
also . . . ‘ Migounoff,’ he said to me, ‘you are an 
eagle!” . . . . And he embraced me!” But tne 
peasant quickly understands that the veteran does not 
propose to buy the goose and pushes him on one side, 
eagerly looking out for purchasers intent on business. 
The old soldier, unabashed, hunts through all the market- 
place for a listener, but he finds nobody who cares to 
know how he lost his leg in the retreat of Eni-Sagri and how 
he won the Cross of St. George for valour. He haunts the 
taverns, intent only on speaking of himself, and forcing 
people to listen. Often he begins his narrative, but 
people drive him away and he can never finish it. And 
on all such days when he has found no listener he keeps 
grumbling to himself, “The devils! They ought to have 
listened—but not they, the devils!” _ 

Looking critically at the eleven sketches which make 
up En Prison, one asks oneself what is the secret of 
Gorky’s power. His literary skill is not specially remark- 
able, he cam sketch a character but cannot develop it, his 
descriptions are living but his scenes are episodic, frag- 
mentary not sustained, nearly always suggestive but never 
exquisite. Why should we turn with relief to Gorky from 
contemporary English authors who are artistically cleverer ? 
The answer is that Gorky is more sincere, that he is in 
closer contact with life than are our English authors, that 
his atmosphere of reality is something overpowering, bitter, 
insidiously mastering us. The remarkable lack of artistic 
poignancy of any kind, whether intellectual, moral, or 
emotional, from the work of English novelists is what 
makes their pages seem so lacking in conviction when 
placed side by side with Gorky’s rough and simple sketches. 
And so we turn to him, just as we turn to the sketches o° 
life by the Australian Henry Lawson, to escape from the 
middle-class atmosphere of compromise and make-believe 
which prevails now in English fiction, an atmosphere 
which Mr. Kipling has admirably hit off in his poem on 
the unhappy Tomlinson. 





CRICKET POEMS. 
Cricket Poems. By George Francis Wilson. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. as. 
WE wonder whether Mr. George Francis Wilson is good 
at cricket. The sensations most vividly described in his 
verse are those of a man who does not distinctly see the 
ball. He is not very good at poetry, but that is no proof 
by itself of his skill at the game. Occasionally he writes 
well enough to make us think he never made more than, 
say, 49 when the bowling was rather fast ; but while reading 
other passages we should not have been surprised to hear 
he had frequently made 400 not out in first-class cricket. 
There is a verse in the long Quatrain poem at the 
end of the book which puzzles us, coming from a writer 
who talks the slang of the game: 
“Nine several ways lead from the popping-crease, 
Nine several ways to undesired release; 
An instant we deny them all; anon 
One beckons—'’tis the end, account it peace.” 
Now, you can be out b., or c., or Lb.w., or st., or run 
out, or hit wicket, or played on, or for handling the bail ; 
but that only makes altogether eight different ways of 
getting out. How does Mr. Wilson make the figure up 
to nine? Composing while at the wicket is not strictly 
against the rules: 
“Why do I sing of Cricket?” he continues—“ Ask no 
more. 
White is the Hope of Cricket, white its lore; 
The fragrance of all things is of the core, 
Why do I sing of Cricket? Cast the score.” 
This must mean that Mr. Wilson has made a great many 
runs and he is pointing to the fact as a justification for his 
book. Perhaps it is the best to be found. 


Illustrated Catalogue of a loan collection of portraits 
of English Historical Personages who died between 1625 
and 1714, exhibited at Oxford April and May, eee (Lon- 
don: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) The first exhibition of 
historical portraits at Oxford contained only pictures painted 
before the accession of Charles I. The second embraced 
portraits from that date up to the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign. It therefore comprised the period of Van Dyck and 
of his influence, also the periods of Lely and Kneller- 
There was only one possibly authentic Van Dyck in the 
collection, but a glance at the excellently illustrated Cata- 
logue published by the Clarendon Press is enough to show 
how universal his influence was during his own life and for 
some time afterwards. Mr. Lionel Cust, in an interesting 
introduction to the Catalogue, traces the history of English 
— painting during the period covered by the ex- 
ibition. During the Cromwellian period, he says, a school 
of native artists, such as Robert Walker, J. M. Wright, John 
Riley, and Sir James Thornhill, was being established, and 
they were really the pioneers of English painting. A 
fine example of Kneller, the portrait of Aldrich, Dean of 
Christ Church, was included in the exhibition, of which this 
Catalogue should be an excellent memento. 





INSURANCE. 
AN HISTORIC LIFE OFFICE. 


T HE records of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 

are of especial value and interest. Its earlier and 
its later history are both unique, but for different reasons. 
Founded in 1762, it became the best exponent of the then 
rising practice of life assurance, and with cautious and 
unerring steps it led the way from one stage to another. 
Many of the chief familiar features of the business as it 
is carried on to-day have their origin in carefully pon- 
dered actions of this society. For many years it occupied 
by far the most prominent place amongst offices of its 
kind, and its history then was virtually the history for the 
time being of life assurance in this country. In its coun- 
sels prudence has always occupied both the first and 
second place, and it has without deviation remained true 
to its ideals, irrespective of the actions of others. To 
popularise life assurance has never been its aim. Others 
have done this, and many of them have done it well. 
Thus in the progress of time, the Equitable has become 
less prominent, and it pursues a path apart from the great 
majority of the offices, ‘though it has influenced them all. 
The generally accepted system of carrying on life assur- 
ance is by a net-work of agencies. The Equitable is the 
leading member of a small group of offices which do not 
pay commission and do not employ agents. Its extremely 
strong financial position and the long and honourable ser- 
vices it has rendered to the community still give it, how- 
ever, a place apart. In insurance circles it is always 
regarded with high esteem, and the actuaryship of the 
society is considered one of the chief prizes of the pro- 
fession. 

The causes of the success of the Equitable lie far 
back in the past and, as might be expected, are largely 
associated with one man. The name of William Morgan 
is inseparably connected with this institution. In 1774, 
when the society was twelve years old, he was appointed 
assistant actuary, and in the following year actuary. For 
fiftv-five years he occupied that position, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who filled it for forty years more. The 
first table of premiums used was calculated by a Mr. Dod- 
son—a well-known mathematician of his day—from the 
London “ Bills of Mortality” for twenty years. One of the 
years included was marked by an exceptionally heavy 
death rate, and this caused the premiums to be much in 
excess of what was necessary. Another set of rates was 
computed im 1781 by Mr. Morgan from the “ Northampton 
Table” of mortality, which also overstated the death rate, 
but not to the same extent as Mr. Dodson’s calculations 
did. As the claims by death amongst the policyholders 
seemed light and the funds rapidly accumulated, bonuses 
were declared on several occasions in the form of addi- 
tions of £1 per cent. to the sum assured for each of the 
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completed years of a policy’s existence. But the mem- 
bers formed too optimistic views as to the position of the 
society and pressed vigorously for further and yet further 
bonuses. Had they succeeded in their wishes the entire 
career of the institution would have been vitiated. Mr. 
Morgan’s clear intellect and forceful character prevailed 
over their efforts, and he succeeded in establishing those 
lines of procedure to which the subsequent prosperity of 
the society has been due. He secured the passing in 
1796 of a resolution of the court of directors to the effect 
that no profits should be distributed without the consent 
of four-fifths of the members at a general court; and 
strongly urged the necessity of a careful investigation into 
the liabilities of the society before any such distribution 
took place. His views were incorporated in a by-law 
passed im 1800, to the effect (1) that a careful actuarial 
valuation should be made every ten years, (2) 
that no division of profits should take place 
without such an investigation, and (3) that not 
more than two-thirds of the surplus ascertained should be 
distributed. These regulations, coupled with the reten- 
tion of the Northampton Table in the calculations, were 
very largely the foundations on which the Equitable grew. 
They were rigidly adhered to for a hundred years. During 
this period the records of the office show that premiums 
were received to the extent of £26,207,886. The society 
paid £20,518,201 in claims, 423,013,594 in bonuses, and 
£2,236,676 in surrenders. Taking, therefore, the figures 
for the whole of the century, it appears that for every 
£1,000 which became a claim the society paid on an 
average, in amount assured and bonuses, £2,121, and the 
members, or their relatives. received a return of £175 for 
every £100 paid in. 

Mr. H. W. Manly, who has lately retired from 
the actuaryship of the society, recently advised the direc- 
tors to alter the periods between divisions of profits 
from ten years to five years, and to give the policies on 
each occasion a share in the bonus for half the number of 
complete years they had been in force instead of for the 
whole number of years, as had been done under the 
decennial valuations. Although intermediate bonuses had 
been given in the case of those who died between valua- 
tion periods, there is no doubt that this change in the 
periods of division was a welcome one, and more in keep 
ing with the wishes of the members. The first valuation 
under the new rules took place as at 31 December last, 
and a surplus was found to exist of £976,807. As part 
of the new arrangements, Mr. Manly proposed to divide 
not more than half of the ascertained’ surplus at each 
quinquennial distribution. On this occasion £479,808 
was allocated to the policyholders and £496,990 carried 
forward. The bonuses allotted on a £1,000 policy varied 
from £65 in the case of one five complete years in force 
to £403 on one seventy-five years in force. Bonus re- 
sults such as these could not have accrued but for the 
large amount of undivided profits which exists, and the 
low expenses of management. These latter in 1904 were 
only 3.7 per cent. of the total revenue. 

The extent of the society’s resources is seen when it 
is mentioned that, with a premium income of £190,000, it 
has nearly £5,000,000 in hand, or twenty-six years’ re- 
ceipts. It would be quite possible for the society to dis- 
pense with all future premiums and pay the claims as they 
arise with the money it now has and interest thereon. 

Mr. Manly who, as mentioned above, has now re- 
tired, is a former President of the Institute of Actuaries 
and one of the most accomplished actuaries of the day. 
His retirement was, unfortunately, somewhat accelerated 
by ill-health. The directors have filled the vacant posi- 
tion by the appointment of Mr. G. J. Lidstone, Actuary 
of the Alliance Insurance Company. Though his career 
in point of years has not far advanced, he has already 
won distinction by his brilliant and practical contributions 
to actuarial literature. His new position will afford a very 
fine field for the exercise of his ability, and there is every 
prospect that in his hands “the Old Equitable ” will more 
than maintain its traditional reputation. 

W. R. Dovey. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AS IN- 
TERPRETED DURING THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By F. E, SMITH, B.C.L., formerly Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, and Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, 
and N. W. SIBLEY, LL.M., Trin. H. Cant., Barristers-at-Law, 
Royal ‘8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


SIBERIA: 


A Record of Travel, Climbing, and Exploration. 
By SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.G.S. 


With more than 100 Illustrations and 2 Maps, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
21s. net. 


IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO: 
A Wanderer’s Experiences. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.8. 
With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


HOW TO KNOW THE STARRY 
HEAVENS. 


An Invitation to the Study of Suns and Worlds. 


By EDWARD IRVING. 


With Charts, Coloured Plates, Diagrams, and many Engravings 
of Photographs. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH, 
and other Geological Studies. 


By W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D.,D.Sc., F.R.8., Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, 
AND SAINTS OF INDIA. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, LL.D. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d, net. 


AUGUSTUS : 
The Life and Times of the Founder of the 


Roman Empire. 
By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D., late Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Fully Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


OLD TALES FROM ROME. 


By ALICE ZIMMERN, Author of “ Old Tales from Greece.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Fully Illustrated. §s. 








New Gs. Novels. 


THE YARN OF OLD 
HARBOUR TOWN. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 


FLORENCE WARDEN. 


A ROYAL RASCAL. 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


STARS OF DESTINY. 


L. PARRY TRUSCOTT. 


CAPTAIN SHEEN. 
CHARLES OWEN. 
DRIVEN! 


MARGARET WATSON. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
Tue AFTERMATH OF PEACE. 

Business in the Stock Exchange received a decided 
fillip from the declaration of peace, and in the earlier 
part of the week most markets hummed with a most 
unusual animation. Public dealings on a fairly large 
scale were a prominent feature in the investment and 
the speculative-investment departments. The cheer- 
fulness apparent all round the House encouraged the 
return to speculation of many who for some time past 
had been content to look supinely on. Several giddy 
gambles started by the professionals were eagerly 
entered by outsiders, when the prices had risen, and 
even the Kaffir market came in for more popular 
attention than it has enjoyed for a long while 
past. As a matter of dates, jobbers in the 
Kaffir Circus declare that they have had orders 
in South African shares from brokers who had hardly 
been seen in the market for two years. The settlement 
in these shares, which begins to-day, will prove most 
unusually heavy, while the volume of trade in other 
sections has already been sufficient to cause managers 
in some Stock Exchange offices to engage bedrooms at 
city hotels for the two heaviest settlement nights, 
advance booking being necessary if accommodation is 
to be secured after midnight, when the House has had 
a particularly busy fortnight. 

Money as Miscurer-Maker. 

In this Eden of brisk business, rising prices, 
stirring markets and general animation, the Bank Rate 
raised the serpent-like head of a 3 per cent. minimum, 
and forthwith prices shrunk in value, with but few 
exceptions. Before the Court sat on Thursday, 
the apprehension of a Three per Cent. Bank Rate 
had been at work, causing operators to take 
profits in various directions, and knocking off slight 
fractions on Consols and their kind as a preliminary to 
the more serious fall that occurred after the announce- 
ment was made. Rather curiously, the immediate 
effect of the change was to put up the quotations in 
Capel Court. Just as selling takes place when the 
event is fulfilled, inthe hope of which much buying had 
been in progress, so there were purchasers of Consols 
upon the rise in the Bank Rate, whose probable advent 
had been discounted by sales in advance, But the 
improvement was extremely short-lived. Consols were 
pressed for sale upon the little advance, and gave way 
directly the bear-support had been satisfied. The 
markets suddenly found that they were, in Stock 
Exchange phrase, tired; that they did not want to buy 
more stock for the current account, that the public 
were swift to sell upon the rise in the Bank Rate, and 
that the internal conditions in Russia and Japan 
demanded caution in dealing. Therefore the scene 
underwent a rapid transformation, with the result 
that the week ends in quite a subdued frame 
of mind. The autumn rise in the Bank Rate is 
anticipated as being in the natural course of events, 
and in normal circumstances the alteration of Thurs- 
day would probably have affected markets scarcely at 
all, Thanks to the bullish rush in the earlier part of 
the week, however, buyers were more than ordinarily 
timid of any check to their operations, and, besides, 
the new situation that the Bank directors may have 
initiated in the Yankee market gave rise to uncom- 
fortable fears as to what might happen in Wall Street 
with regard to money. 

AMERICAN INSECURITY. 

Whether it be the spread-eagleism of Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson’s advertisements, or the consideration that 
Yankee prices have had an exceedingly good run and 
are now at possibly perilous prices, or the reasonable 
caution induced by the position of the money market 
in New York, the fact is worth noticing, how much less 
optimistic operators have grown within the last week 
with regard to American Rails. Perhaps people are 
what the amusingly theatrical Mr. Thomas W. Lawson 


would call ‘‘ horse-sensedly sizing up” the close future 
of a market run up to its full values and a good deal 
over. For the past ten days, there has been a 
growing uneasiness in Shorter’s Court, the home 
of the London market in Yankees, with refer- 
ences to the financial position of Wall Street. 
For a few hours the excitement over peace caused 
such anxieties to be relegated to the background, but 
they are now looming uncomfortably large for holders 
of Americans. Were the market as confident of itself 
as was the case say a month or two ago, Mr. Lawson’s 
practical sensationalism would be glossed over as a 
joke, but if his attacks are still laughed at, their 
effects do not fail to leave a sting. The prosperity 
of the railroads and the prospective impulse to be 
given to United States commerce by the after-war 
demands for peace materials from Russia and Japan 
are taking a lower seat in the views of market 
operators, and in their place there is critical study ot 
the New York Banks’ statements, weekly documents 
from which confidence in the ability of Wall Street to 
finance its bullish erections is extremely difficult to 
be culled. The slump may not come just yet, but the 
man in the ordinary street needs no open vision to 
see for himself that its chances of arrival are brought 
measurably nearer by the action of the Bank ot 
England directors, and Shorter’s Court is fully alive to 
the prudence of “ bulls” taking their profits by the 
horns, lest, after all, the coming slump in prices should 
be nearer than most people expect. 

MINING MARKETS. 

Now, in Kaffir shares, Throgmorton-street pro- 
fesses every confidence of the improvement being not 
only sustained but carried to further lengths. Which 
is natural. For only by a process of rising prices and 
kindling enthusiasm and child-like faith can the public 
be expected to come in as they used to do, bringing 
orders such as the Stock Exchange loves. It is easier 
for brokers to make good commissions and for jobbers 
to get good turns out of the Kaffir Circus than from 
the American Market, the other speculating centre, 
which, after all, attracts a much narrower circle than 
the popular South African section. So the Stock 
Exchange aids those who are piping in the 
market-place, in the hope that the children 
of the public will dance to the tune called, 
it is generally forgotten, by those who have 
shares to sell. The plainly manifest danger of the 
Chinese labour, so vividly to the fore this week, is 
ignored, and ignored by those who pin their confidence 
in Kaffirs to reduced costs of working! It was not 
many months ago that a small riot on one of the mines 
served as a reason for putting Kaffir prices dewn all 
round. Wholesale desertions and armed compulsion 
are dismissed with a wave of the hand at this time 
when Kaffirs are being put up and the public coaxed 
in. The market is less dangerous, perhaps, than the 
Rhodesian, where manipulation is rampant, contradic- 
tion common, and the buying mainly a blind. Happy 
those shareholders who declined to part with their 
properties while the market grovelled in its appropriate 
state ; they have a magnificent opportunity for selling 
their shares at prices for which justification can only 
be found in the lively imaginations of those who are 
hoisting quotations in the hope that they may be able 
to land the public with shares before the inevitable 
drop comes with more certain knowledge of the com- 
panies so sedulously puffed. 


LOMBARD. 








ARR’S BANK, LIMITED.—Notice is hereby 
given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 
Bank at the head office and Metropolitan branches on 
deposit at seven days’ call is ONE AND A HALF per 
cent. per annum until further notice. 
R. W. Wuattey, General Manager. 
Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 7th September, 1905. 
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